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THE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XIV. ALLIES ON A VISIT. 

We may be certain that the band of 
menials pronounced that Mrs. Leader was 
in her “tantrums” all that day. When 
the enemy had been routed she fell on the 
unhappy Mr. Leader with infinite scorn, 
vigour, and contempt, upbraiding him for 
his poor, pitiful spirit — his meanness— 
who would allow himself to be hectored 
and bullied by a low schemer like that. 
A pretty protector he was to her, who had 
to do everything herself, and to save the 
house from iatruders like this! He had 
not a spark of courage. 

** What is to be the end of it all ?” asked 
the lady, furiously. “ Are you going to 
admit all the mob into your house, or must 
I pay people to protect me, since my hus- 
band will not ?” 

Mr. Leader received this attack help- 
lessly. Unhappily, his daughter was not 
there to draw off the fire; so he behaved 
rather pitifully, and, like many in his situa- 
tion, shifted the blame on to the absent. 

“T really don’t know how to treat these 
people; it is most unwarrantable. I have 
told him again and again. Bringing about 
all this fuss and confusion. I can’t help it, 
you know, if a man has no decency or 
gentlemanly feeling, and 

Mrs. Leader was not inclined to press 
her advantage further, and with a con- 
temptuous look turned away to superin- 
tend the grand preparations for the dis- 
tinguished guests who were coming. She 
first sought the woman whom of all people 
in the world she hated. 

“ If you have any influence with Doctor 
Findlater,” she said, coldly, “ I must request 
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you will exert it, to save us, and him, from 

these disagreeable scenes. We have now 
been obliged to give him fair warning that 
if he persists in forcing himself upon us, we }f 
shall be obliged to have recourse to some 
severe measures to protect our house Ps 

Katey had not forgiven her insults. 
“Why do you address this tome? What 
canI do? He is the only doctor near us, 
and if it be necessary 

“ Absurd! Cecil is quite well now. But 
I have not come here to get into discus- 
sions on these matters; I am mistress in 
this house, as yet at least. And as you 
have chosen to force yourself on us, you 
shall submit to me, or, as I stand here, I 
shall begin a course of training with you 
this very da,. You will do well to lay 
aside these airs in good time, for I am 
resolved to rule here, madam !” 

“You may treat me as you please,” said 
Katey, “and I shall do my best to try and 
please you. Why should you feel this ani- 
mosity against me? If I have offended you, } 
I will ask your pardon.” 

“ Oh, that is all childish sentiment. It 
would be very convenient to you, no doubt, 
to have everything going smoothly now, 
after having done all this mischief—ruined 
the prospects of a great family, which you 
were only fit to enter as a governess. Yes, [| 
you know it! you are the daughter of a 
mere country-town doctor, and with these 
intrigues you have all e: trapped our son— if 
so don’t think you shall carry it off so 
lightly, or with such an air.” 

‘*T am Mr. Leader’s son’s wife, and it is 
unworthy of you to address me in such a 
style,” said Katey, turning round and 
quitting the room. 

Mrs. Leader looked after her with a smile 
of content. She laid out for herself a 
pleasant prospect in perpetual encounters 
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of this sort, when she would gradually grind 
down this creature to the very dust. That 
evening’s post brought. a letter from her 
friend,. Lady Seaman, announcing that she 
would be down on the next day, and that 
she would bring her cousin, Jessie Forsythe, 
who, from her liveliness, would be a great 
addition to the party. Further, this lady 
added, that she had some great news to 
tell her dear Mrs. Leader. 

Accordingly, the next evening a need- 
lessly large supply of carriages—the family 
omnibus, waggonette, &c.—went to meet 
the august party and their baggage. It 
was state day at Leadersfort—full uni- 
form of the menials. Lady Seaman, her 
daughters, and the young lord, with Miss 
Forsythe, were the first instalment of the 
party. Miss Forsythe was a young lady of 
singular sprightliness and vivacity, qualities, 
however, which required the steel of male 
society to strike them out. This young lady 
was of rather a cloudy age, “ with one foot,” 
as the Doctor would have said, “ over the top 
of the stile, neither this side of it nor that ;” 
neither old nor young, but on the narrow, 
debatable ground. However, she bewildered 
her spectators so opportunely by her ener- 
getic spirits, that no one, after a moment, 
could reflect on this nice question, and if he 
did think of it later, had only his recollec- 
tion to go upon. 

This party, then, took possession of the 
house. Katey, more a stranger in that man- 
sion than they were, heard all the fuss and 
noise of their arrival. Cecil, her husband, 
now pretty well recovered, was eager to get 
up and assert his position. It was while she 
was gently combating this desire, he urging 
it very pettishly, that Mary Leader came to 
the door, and taking her into the dressing- 
room, spoke with her hurriedly : 

“You must come down to-night and 
be on the watch, for a great many things 
will be carried on. So you must be always 
present, and watchful after his and your 
own interests. Mind and come down.”’ 

Every moment our Katey felt her gentle 
soul roused, growing more and more re- 
solved and rigid, as it were, for she was 
conscious of Mrs. Leader’s bitter animosity, 
and had seen the gleam of hatred in her 
eyes. She knew, too, that this was only the 
beginning, and the hint that Mary Leader 
had given her warned her that she must 
prepare for a miserable struggle against 
persecution and mortification. She pro- 
ceeded at once to array herself, and, as the 
hour approached, went down-stairs, and 
quietly entered the drawing-room. 








She heard a great chatter of tongues, but 
as she entered there was a sudden stillness. 
All the faces were turned to her: They 
were all foes, and Lady Seaman regarded 
her with a haughty contempt, as who should 
say, “ What does this mean?” Sparks 
of anger shot from Mrs. Leader's. eyes. 
There was “a great awkwardness,” aseven 
Mr. Leader felt. But Mary Leader at once 
rose, and saying half aloud, “ Papa, won’t 
you introduce Katey?” ran to her, and 
brought her forward. The ceremonies had 
therefore to be gone through. Katey, un- 
used to these rites of official society, had, 
however, confidence, and acquitted herself 
perfectly. The two Ladies Mariner received 
her with sniffs, that polite and suspicious 
form interrogatory, often found very con- 
fusing. But, after this interruption, things 
settled down into the old course. 

What attracted Katey most, as she looked 
round wondering and bewildered, was the 
new young lady, Miss Jessie Forsythe, the 
sound of whose tongue, and what she her- 
self would call a ringing laugh, seemed like 
the busy rattle of a large sewing-machine. 
The play of feature, of gesture, the inflec- 
tions of her voice, were unflagging, and 
Katey noted, with a little wonder, that this 
light artillery was all being played on Mr. 
Leader, whom the young lady had driven 
into a corner, and to whom her attentions 
seemed not at all unacceptable. 

The dinner was on the usual grand 
Leader scale, which was exhibited like the 
state liveries on such splendid occasions, 
though when at home and by themselves 
it was said—at least by the servants—that 
a certain stinginess and penuriousness pre- 
vailed. All through that meal Mrs. Leader 
inquired, in her gentle, plaintive way, about 
a dear lady whose acquaintance had cost 
her about five hundred pounds; or a charm- 
ing duchess, for whose rare nod, and more 
frequent stare of non-recognition, she had 
paid considerably more. However, even 
that meagre shape of “living near the 
rose” was very acceptable, in lieu of better 
things, and a deal of intimate conversation 
went on concerning many distinguished 
leaders of fashionable life, of whom Mrs. 
Leader had about the same familiar know- 
ledge that a diligent newspaper reader has of 
crowned heads and crown princes. Katey, 
solitary and bewildered, listened to this 
“clackit.”” Mrs. Leader studiously over- 
looked her. Beside Mr. Leader was the viva- 
cious Jessie, never ceasing, never tiring, but 
with a studious obsequiousness to him, and 
a frequent ‘‘ Now, do tell me about that, Mr. 
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Leader.” When Lady Seaman had told 
some anecdote about a lady who had married 
into fashionable society, and who had been 
the daughter of old Judge Badminton (this 
relationship mentioned merely par paren- 
thése), Mr. Leader caught the sounds with 
delight. 

“Oh, to be sure! Judge Badminton! 
He used to come our circuit. Full of 
stories. He was quite a humorist, old Bad- 
minton; always joking. I remember when 
we dined with him at Maidstone a 

Mrs. Leader detested these allusions toa 
previous state of existence, and always re- 
solutely and adroitly turned the points, and 
got the conversation on to another line. 

“Yes, dear, those dreadful lawyers. We 
know all that. Lady Seaman won’t care 
about your rusty circuit stories. Well, dear 
Lady Fowler’s daughters Fe 

Mr. Leader coloured, mortified at this 
rebuff. Besides, he did want to talk about 
old Judge Badminton. But an enthu- 
siastic voice beside him gave encourage- 
ment : 

“ Do tell me about that! Oh, I think to 
be a lawyer and go circuit must be the 
most enchanting, piquant thing in the 
world! All the wit and the stories you 
must hear, and that comic old judge 

“Tt was the happiest time of my life,” 
said Mr. Leader, with great interest ; “and 
you are quite right about the stories. I 
never hear such stories now. We used to 
sit up till twelve and one o'clock. As for 
old Judge Badminton, I could tell you 
things about him that would convulse you. 
Did you ever hear of his adventure with 
old Durfey, the senior on our circuit? But, 
of course, ladies can’t take much interest 
in these things,” he added, glancing ner- 
vously at Mrs. Leader, who was fixing him 
with her cold eye. 

“Oh, tell me—do. These are the things 
[ like. I beg of you! What did Mr. Durfey 
say P”’ 

“Oh, it was uncommonly good,” said 
the ci-devant barrister, laughing at the 
recollection. “ Durfey had been sent a 
brief in the water-works case,” &c. And 
so at length Mr. Leader related the whole 
story, every now and again stopping to 
apologise for the want of* interest there 
must be in such things for Miss Jessie, but 
still looking back wistfully to his pet story. 
He was so earnest, and simple, and eager in 
recalling those old passages, that he be- 
came what he had not been for a long, long 
time since he had entered on his new life— 











perfectly interesting. All his old brethren | relled with Mary Leader this first night 





of the wig seemed to flock about him, and 
his daughter, with Katey and the more 
artificial Jessie, listened with attention; as 
for the latter, her delight, and enjoyment, 
and rapture were indescribable. It seemed 
that the whole aim of her life had been to 
know enchanting details about the law and 
its professors. Mary Leader looked grate- 
fully at this lady, who seemed to have the 
art of making her father so happy. Katey 
meanwhile sat solitary. 

Mrs. Leader never spoke to her, and 
Lady Seaman, who had her glass up to her 
ancient eyes very often, to stare at her, 
made no concealment of her dislike, and 
conveyed almost plainly that she looked on 
her as an obstacle to the great plans on 
foot. Either intentionally or not, she made 
her speeches and allusions turn on Katey, 
and made her feel awkward and pained; 
and told a story about poor dear Lady B., 
whose third son had broken her heart, 
“marrying a creature not in his own 
station, you know.” 

CHAPTER XV. KATEY ATTACKED. 

But afterwards, when the gentlemen 
came up-stairs, Mrs. Leader called over her 
husband mysteriously to where Lady Sea- 
man was sitting, and said: “Sit down 
there, dear, and listen to the good news 
dear Lady Seaman has got for us. How 
shall we ever thank her ?” 

“Oh, you must wait,” said that lady; 
“there are a good many things to happen 
first. But the long and short of it is, my dear 
Leader, something could be done for you 
in a certain quarter. How would you like 
to write yourself, ‘ Sir John Leader’ ?” 

He smiled: ‘‘Oh, nonsense!” he said. 
“We are not of importance enough.” 

“T don’t know about that. But it rests 
with you. The thing can be put in train, 
and if my friend pushes it, | have reason 
to know he could not be refused. But, of 
course, there are many things between.” 

Mrs. Leader was in ecstasy—in rapture. 
“ Lady Leader!” “My lady!” That curious 
face lighted up with delight as her friend 
proceeded to enlarge on the details of the 
scheme. 

All this while the young candidate for 
Mary Leader’s favour had been recom- 
mending himself to her by such arts as he 
possessed. He was, indeed, a boy, and a 
rather fair, foolish boy, over-set with his 
new dignity, at which he had arrived im- 
maturely. He was arrogant, pettish, and 
easily put out of temper, and almost quar- | 
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because she would not say that she ad- 
mired him. He was greatly displeased at 
a careless laugh of the young lady’s at his 
enormous stock of costly trifles, every one 
of which was lavishly crested and coro- 
neted. Mary Leader looked on with un- 
concealed scorn at this display of childish- 
ness. “I wonder you care about such 
things,” she said. He was quite in a huff, 
and left her angrily to show his crests and 
coronets to Katey. Of this exhibition he 
presently grew tired, for this young gen- 
tleman was very fitful in his humours, was 
puzzled to know what to be at, and was 
accustomed to be flattered by a host of 
questionable dependents who hung about 
him. Katey, amiable and eager to please, 
affected an interest and curiosity, and 
listened to the various histories which ac- 
companied the exhibition of these trifles— 
how he had got this article, how there was 
not another stone to match this one in 
England ; it had been given to him asa 
special favour. In a dreamy sort of way 
Katey listened, scarcely understanding; 
about her all these strange faces, that 
handsome room and its gaudy furniture, 
which yet seemed bleak and chilling, and 
as a prison and its whitewashed walls. 
She seemed to herself in exile, among 
enemies, and she had wretched forebodings 
of heavy trials and miseries in store for 
her, which she could never hope to “by 
opposing end.” Suddenly she was dis- 
turbed by the sharp voice of Mrs. Leader 
speaking to her, who crossed over to her 
hurriedly. ‘“ Don’t you hear Lady Seaman 
speaking to you ?” 

“T am amused,” said that lady, “at 
Mrs. Cecil Leader’s interest in Seaman’s 
finery. Come away, my dear boy ; you are 
only teasing her. I’m sure she hasn’t heard 
a single word you have said for the last five 
minutes.” 

Katey coloured at this speech, which she 
knew was offensively intended. She knew, 
also, that the charge was true, and for a 
moment could not answer. She saw the faces 
about her full of enjoyment at the “hit” 
that had been given ca This moved her, 
and she answered coldly : 

“Tam not being teased at all, as Lord 
Seaman will testify.” 

“Yes, you’re in the wrong box, mother,” 
said the young man. “It was Miss Mary 
Leader that didn’t care. I don’t think 
she’d know a bit of gold from pewter.” 

“* My dear boy, you’ll make people laugh 
at you with your finery. Mrs. Cecil 
Leader will be amesing her father and 








family to-morrow with a funny sketch of 
you. She is said to be very satirical, I 
can tell you.” 

“Why should you say that?” said Katey, 
gravely. “Iam sure you can never have 
heard it reported of me.” 

Lady Seaman gave a look at Mrs. Leader 
and drew up. So did her daughters. It 
was as who should say “this is giving me 
the lie.” Horror-stricken, Mrs. Leader said, 
“Oh, she did not mean—I know she did 
not, dear Lady Seaman.” 

“Oh, nothing,” said that lady, placidly. 
“When shall you be next in town, my 
dear ?” 

“T appeal to any one here, if such has 
been my character. It is the last thing 
even an enemy would say of me. Any one 
who knows me——” 

Mrs. Leader struck in venomously: “Yes, 
but you see those persons are all absent— 
your own friends. But really you should 
not be so very downright to Lady Sea- 
man.” 

Mary Leader here came forward quietly. 

“ This is almost funny,” she said. “ One 
would think poor Katey had committed 
some crime, we are looking so seriously at 
her. She is quite right, for she has not a 
particle of satire in her whole composition. 
I know it perfectly well, and think it would 
be an advantage to her if she had.” 

“Pray don’t let as talk any more about 
it,” said the guest, angrily. “My dear,” 
she added, abruptly, “I declare if I was 
you, I would be jealous; see how Jessie has 
been captivated by your husband.” 

Mrs. Leader did look with some un- 
easiness, and saw the homely little man, 
a thick octavo in his hand, out of which 
he was reading, Jessie sitting at his feet 
on a little chair, which only an extreme 
courtesy could save from being called a 
stool. Delight was in Mr. Leader’s face ; 
he was showing her the report of the most 
curious trial, the whole curiosity of which 
consisted in the fact of his having been pre- 
sent (and this personal sharing, by the way, 
very often constitutes the entire test of re- 
mote excellence). He had grown quite 
enthusiastic, and through the force of his 
delight had become quite changed, had lost 
his hesitating shyness. 

The whole party were vastly amused at 
this little exhibition, and the ladies smiled 
significantly at each other. Jessie had quite 
a reputation for turning the heads of 
the elderly married men, and openly pro- 
tested that she thought they were the only 
persons worth wasting her time upon. 
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Very soon Mrs. Leader attended her august 
guest to her room, candle in hand, where 
there was another secret and mysterious 
consultation, whence Mrs. Leader returned 
soon, much put out, and seeking her step- 
daughter. She spoke to her tartly. 

“What made you go on in that way to- 
night? Surely you ought to have sense. 
Such folly might be expected in a child, 
or in a person of such origin as we have 
up-stairs.”” 

Mary Leader sighed. “Oh, please let 
me go, if you are going to begin on that 
subject.” 

*T tell you,” said the other, growing 
angry, “I will not have my guests treated 
in this way. You have offended that 
young man, and his mother too. You 
know what he has come here for; and she 
has told us plainly to-night that our getting 
this baronetcy depends on it.’’_ 

“ And am I to be the price?” said Mary 
Leader, looking at her steadily. 

“T don’t choose to get into heroics on 
this. It is enough that you must be 
gracious and civil to guests in your own 
house. Even your father will tell you that.” 

With another sigh Mary Leader turned 
and left her to go to bed. 





ENGLISH SOLDIERS AT THE 
GATES OF PARIS. 





For. several centuries after the Conquest 
our English history is closely interwoven 
with that of France. Our Norman kings 
being half Frenchmen, their aspirations 
and ambitions were naturally centred on 
French fortresses and French provinces. 
Our wars were in France, our monarchs, 
for the most part, married French women. 
Stephen wedded a daughter of the Count of 
Boulogne; Maud, Stephen’s rival, married 
a Plantagenet, who was Earl of Anjou; 
Henry the Second espoused Eleanor, the 
divorced wife of Louis the Seventh of 
France, the heiress of Guienne and Poitou ; 
Richard the First married a daughter of the 
King of Navarre; John a daughter of the 
Count of Angouléme; Henry the Third a 
daughter of the Count of Provence. The 
second wife of the redoubtable Edward the 
First was a sister of the King of France; 
and Edward’s miserable son married the 
fatal Isabella, daughter of the French king 
—alliances that, considering what family 
quarrels usually are, will quite account for 
all the wars between France and England, 
from the reign of John, when we lost Nor- 





mandy, to the reign of Mary, when we lost 
Calais. Two years after the Restoration, 
that agreeable rascal, Charles the Second, 
always needy, and always eager for money 
for his pleasures, sold Dunkirk to Louis 
the Fourteenth for five hundred thousand 
pounds; and since that time English sol- 
diers have held no long possession of any 
French city, except when Wellington’s Pe- 
ninsular men helped to occupy Paris with 
the Allies, in 1814. 

In the wars of Edward the Third’s 
reign, and those of his successors, Paris 
was both besieged and defended by English 
soldiers. The claims of Edward the Third 
to the crown of France are soon explained. 
On the death of Charles the Fourth, the suc- 
cession falling to a posthumous daughter, 
who by the Salic law of the Franks was 
unable to assume the crown, she was su- 
perseded by Philip of Valois, the cousin- 
german of Charles the Fourth, whose 
claims French lawyers and statesmen consi- 
dered superior to those of Edward of Eng- 
land, who was only nephew of Charles. 
Edward at first paid homage for the fiefs 
he held in France, but gradually he began 
to raise a claim to the throne. He tried to 
restore a Count of Artois, whom Philip 
had banished for practising witchcraft. He 
took the part of that great-hearted brewer 
of Ghent, Artaveld, against the tyrannical 
Count of Flanders and his ally, King 
Philip. He accepted from the Emperor 
Louis the Fourth of Bavaria the fiefs held 
by Philip on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Then, working himself more and more 
into a rage and a belief in his right to the 
crown of France, Edward attacked the 
French fleet off the Flemish coast, and in a 
terrible battle destroyed ninety French ves- 
sels and thirty thousand French sailors, 
cross-bowmen, and men-at-arms. Finally, 
to crown all these aggravations and make 
himself a thorough bad neighbour to Philip, 
Edward took the part for twenty-four years 
of Montfort, a disinherited claimant to the 
Duchy of Brittany, against Charles of Blois, 
a nephew of Philip’s. Our warlike king in- 
vaded Franc first by Cambrai, in Flanders. 
He then devastated Brittany, and lastly, in 
1346, passed over with a large army into 
Normandy, syiling on St. John the Bap- 
tist’s Day frorx Southampton, with half the 
nobles of Engind, the Black Prince, then 
only a lad of *ixteen, four thousand men- 
at-arms and tel thousand archers, not in- 
cluding a rabbleyof fierce Irish and Welsh, 
who served on fiint. Our army soon took 
Caen, and amasd great wealth. The 
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people there flinging down benches and 
stones on our soldiers from the garrets, 
and killing and wounding upwards of five 
thousand, it was all Sir Godfrey de Harcourt 
could do to prevent our enraged king burn- 
ing the town and putting the inhabitants to 
the sword. Having sent his fleet back to 
England deep laden with costly robes, jewels, 
gold and silver plate, and three hundred 
and sixty prisoners, Edward took Louviers, 
burnt Gisors, Mantes and Meulan, and ra- 
vaged all the country. Everywhere he found 
the bridges over the Seine destroyed. At 
Poissy, seven leagues from Paris, the beams 
and planks of the bridge, however, still 
lay in the river, so that they could be re- 
placed. The king’s marshals then pushed 
on towards Paris, burning St. Germain-en- 
Laye (five leagues from Paris), Montjoye 
St. Denis, St. Cloud (two leagues), Boulogne 
and Bourg-la-Reine (one league from Paris). 
The Parisians trembled, for their city was 
not yet walled. King Philip then roused 
himself, and pulling down all the pent- 
houses in Paris—we suppose for fear of the 
English burning them—proposed to go to 
St. Denis (two leagues), where his allies, 
the King of Bohemia, Lord John of Hai- 
nault, the Duke of Lorraine, the Earl of 
Flanders, the Earl of Blois, and a great mul- 
titude of barons and knights, waited for his 
arrival. But when the Parisians saw the 
king ready to ride out of their gates they 
came and fell on their knees and cried : 

“ Ah, sire and noble king, what are you 
about to do? To leave your fine city of 
Paris? Our enemies are only two leagues 
off. As soon as they shall know you have 
quitted us, they will come hither directly, 
and we are not able to resist them our- 
selves, nor shall we find any to defend us. 
Have the kindness, therefore, sire, to re- 
main in your good city of Paris, and take 
care of us.” 

The king calmly replied: “My good 
people, do not be afraid, the English will 
not approach nearer than they have done. 
I am going to St. Denis to my army, for I 
am impatient to pursue these English, and 
am resolved to fight with them at all 
events.” 

The King of England remained some 
weeks at the Nunnery of Poissy, appearing 
daily at table in a sleeveless scarlet robe, 
trimmed with ermine, and there he cele- 
brated the feast of the Virgin Mary. On 
his way to Beauvais (sixteen leagues from 
Paris), Sir Godfrey de Harcourt and the 
vanguard fell in with a large company of 
armed citizens from Amiens, on their way 





to Paris. They were attacked by Sir God- 
frey’s five hundred men-at-arms and fifteen 
hundred archers, and twelve hundred of 
them were killed. At St. Messien, near 
Beauvais, King Edward, angry at the abbey 
where he had lodged being set on fire by 
his soldiers, contrary to his orders, hung 
twenty of the incendiaries. Careful of his 
men and artillery, Edward burnt only the 
suburbs of Beauvais ; then, wasting all the 
country as he swept on, he passed into 
Picardy, at Cressy. On the 26th of August, 
1346, an army of thirty-six thousand Eng- 
lish men routed the French host of one 
hundred and thirty thousand. When our 
heralds and their secretaries numbered the 
dead, they found eighty banners, and the 
bodies of eleven princes, twelve hundred 
knights, and thirty thousand common 
soldiers. The same month Calais fell, after 
@ year’s siege, and a truce soon followed. 

Four years after Cressy came the still 
greater victory of Poictiers, when the Black 
Prince and his small army of ten thousand 
men, being refused honourable terms by the 
French, to whom they had offered to sur- 
render all conquests and all prisoners, 
routed an army of fifty thousand, slew 
six thousand, and captured King John of 
France. During John’s imprisonment in the 
Savoy, and under the regency of the Duke 
of Normandy, France remained for years 
in the most unhappy state of misery and 
internal discord. The country was over- 
run by armed freebooters, the cities were 
ravaged by famine and disease; to crown 
all, the peasantry, driven to madness by 
ceaseless injustice and robbery, broke into 
savage revolt, and, under a peasant of 
Beauvais, whom they called “Jacques 
Bonhomme,” burned castles and chateaus, 
murdered knights and their families, and 
committed the most horrible atrocities. 

In the height of all this misery a strong, 
dangerous man arose in Paris. This was 
Etienne Marcel, the provost of the mer- 
chants, who brought the King of Navarre 
to Paris, and with his troops of red and blue 
hoods intimidated the Duke of Normandy. 
The King of Navarre sallied out on the 
revolted peasants, and hung three thousand 
of the poor wretches in one day. The 
Duke of Normandy, about that time fear- 
ing the King of Navarre, the provost and 
his blue and red hoods, retired to Charenton, 
and summoned the crown vassals to be- 
siege Paris. The provost, afraid that the 
attack might be by night, Paris not being 
eaclosed, collected three hundred workmen, 
and employed them to dig a ditch round 
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Paris, and also to build a wall and strong 
gates. Sir John Froissart, who seldom stops 
to comment on his facts, says with approval 
of this wise act: 

“For the space of one year there were 
three hundred workmen daily employed, 
the expense of which was equal to main- 
taining an army. I must say that to sur- 
round with a sufficient defence such a 
city as Paris, was an act of greater utility 
than any provost of merchants had ever 
done before; for, otherwise, it would have 
been plundered and destroyed several 
times by the different factions.” After 
the Jacquerie insurgents had lost seven 
thousand of their number at Meaux, where 
the Count de Foix, and the Captal de 
Buche, on their return from a crusade 
against the pagan hordes in Prussia, had 
fallen on them, rescuing the Duchess of 
Orleans and three hundred other ladies, 
the Duke of Normandy besieged Paris with 
three thousand lances, the town being de- 
fended by the provost’s blue and red hoods, 
and English and Navarese archers. This 
time the English helped to defend Paris. 

The duke lodged at St. Maur and Cha- 
renton alternately, and his army advanced 
by the suburbs of St. Antoine. Holding 
both the Marne and Seine, nothing could 
enter Paris by land or water on that side, 
and all the unenclosed villages he burned. 
The King of Navarre, not liking the look of 
things, now left Paris and went to St. Denis, 
offering peace to the duke, who wished the 
provost and twelve citizens to be delivered 
up to his tender mercies. Navarre artfully 
persuaded the provost, in case of need, to 
send money to be taken care of by him; so 
every day, two horses, laden with florins, 
were sent to Charenton, and, as Froissart 
quaintly says, the King of Navarre “ most 
cheerfully received them.’’ When the treaty 
was concluded, some of the English and Na- 
varese soldiers, who had served the provost 
and commonalty of Paris loyally and well, 
entered the service of the King of Navarre, 
but about three hundred remained in Paris 
enjoying themselves, and spending their 
money cheerfully. Unfortunately, however, 
in a quarrel with some citizens, about sixty 
of these English archers were slain, and the 
stern provost, furious at their brawls, seized 
one hundred and fifty of them, and shut 
them up over three of the city gates, pro- 
mising the enraged citizens, who wanted to 
murder them, that they should be duly 
punished. But in the night the provost 
set them secretly free, and trooping off to 
St. Denis, they joined their friends in the 











King of Navarre’s service. The united 
band now resolved to be revenged for the 
murder of their countrymen, and chal- 
lenging the Parisians, made war upon 
them, slaying any who dare venture outside 
the gates. The provost, furious at this 
state of siege, armed twelve hundred Pa- 
risians, who divided into two divisions, and 
went over Montmartre and towards St. 
Cloud, after the English archers. Not find- 
ing them the provost and his party returned 
by the Porte St. Martin. The other divi- 
sion came straggling in, tired and careless, 
by the gate of St. Honoré. Some carried 
their helmets in their hands, others had 
slung them round their necks; some dragged 
their swords after them, others had hung 
them on their shoulders. Suddenly, in a 
hollow road, they came upon four hundred 
English soldiers, who, upon seeing them, 
began to shout, “ These are the French- 
men!’ and fell on them at once roundly, 
killing some two hundred citizens in the 
first onset. The French, too straggling and 
astonished to rally, were killed like sheep. 
In the pursuit beyond the barriers, some 
six hundred were slain. The next day, 
the friends of the dead coming out of Paris 
with cars and carts to collect the bodies, 
fell into an ambuscade of the English 
archers, who killed and wounded more than 
six score of them. 

The provost and his party, afraid of the 
vengeance of the duke, and finding the 
King of Navarre cold towards them since 
the murder of the sixty English, resolved 
to invite the English and Navarese soldiers 
to return secretly by night, and murder 
and plunder every man belonging to the 
regent’s faction. The houses to be saved 
were, it was understood by the archers, to 
be marked by special signals at the doors 
and windows. ‘lhe English were to enter 
by the gates of St. Honoré and St. 
Anthony. 

But the good angels saved the city. Sir 
Pepin des Essart, and others of the Nor- 
mandy party, suspecting evil, went by 
night to the fort of St. Anthony (after- 
wards replaced by the Bastille, which was 
built against the English), and there, a 
little before midnight, found the provost 
with the keys of the city gate in his hand. 
“Stephen,” they said, “ what doest thou 
here at this time of night ?’’ and crying, 
** Kill them, kill them! now strike home, 
for they are all traitors!” they clove him 
down with a battle-axe, and murdered six 
others of his friends. They then seized 
others of their enemies at the gate of St. 
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Honoré, searched the streets of Paris, and 
kept a strong guard all night. The duke, 
informed of the death of his enemy, re- 
turned at once to Paris, and took up his 
lodging at the Louvre. After this the 
English and Navarese archers overran half 
France, so that no merchant dared venture 
to journey out of Paris; and there was 
such a famine that a smali cask of herrings 
sold for thirty golden crowns. 

In one more siege of Paris English sol- 
diers figured, and this was an eventful 
siege for France. When Joan of Arc had 
beaten us and crowned Charles at Rheims, 
she went, much against her wish — for 
the divine voices that had hitherto guided 
her were this time silent—to chase the 
English out of Paris. With oriflamme 
waving, the maiden rode at the head of 
twelve thousand men towards the city of the 
Seine. It was with difficulty the French 
knights could induce her, however, to 
advance beyond St. Denis. Her instinct 
did not deceive her She was wounded 
with an arrow in the thigh in attacking 
the walls between the gate of St. Denis 
and the gate of St. Antoine, and was with 
difficulty saved. The attack failed, and 
soon after, in attempting to sally from 
Compiegne (May, 1430), she was struck 
from her horse, and taken prisoner by a 
Burgundian. In May of the next year her 
cruel enemies burnt the brave maiden in 
the market-place at Rouen. 








FISH-EATERS. 





“ Deatn to the head that wears no hair,” 
was the traditional toast pledged in Dutch 
schnaps or Norway corn-brandy, before the 
annual fishing fleet of Shetlanders sailed 
out to the deep sea of the Haaf to lay in 
the provisions for a nine months’ winter. 
Tt need hardly be said that the smooth 
hairless head was that of the fish. 

The finny tenants of the deep have been 
made to pay heavy toll of their numbers 
for man’s use and benefit ever since net and 
hook, spear and sieve, harpoon and trident, 
were invented for their capture. And yet 
there have been few instances in which a 
nation, or any large part of a nation, has 
steadily persisted in living upon fish food, 
and it will usually be found that this 
diet has been forced upon a branch of the 
great human family by external circum- 
stances, and often to its detriment. The 
Icthyophagi of Arabia, both on the shores 
of the Red Sea and on those of the Persian 





Gulf, are still, as in the days of Herodotus, 
stunted starvelings, inferior, morally and 
physically, not merely to the highlanders 
of Nejd, and the Bedouins of the Hedjas, 
but even to the almost dwarfish Bishareein 
of the Nubian desert. In America, no tra- 
veller among the Red Men fails to observe 
the contrast between the gigantic stature of 
the large-limbed Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains with the short and clumsy forms 
of the Chinooks, Snakes, and Flatheads of 
the Pacific seaboard. But then the eastern 
tribes are meat-fed, nourished on succulent 
bison-beef, and on the venison of the black- 
tailed deer and wild sheep, whereas tie 
salmon, the shad, and the globe-fish are pro- 
visions of nature, without whose annual mi- 
gration up the rivers the western savages 
would die of hunger. 

In England, of late years at any rate, 
fish has been so much regarded in the 
light of a luxury, fit only for the tables of 
the rich, that its artificial scarcity, and the 
fancifully high price of the more delicate 
kinds, have appeared normal, and not to 
be avoided. And yet that silvery turbot 
which the West-end fishmonger glibly, 
almost condescendingly, sells for one, two, 
or three guineas to the customer who 
wants it for his dinner-party, has fetched a 
sum by no means proportioned to the 
cost of its capture. A hothouse pineapple 
is, in any conscience, dear enough, but then 
the precious fruit represents outlay and 
care, and all the toil and forethought of 
scientific cultivation. The turbot simply 
denotes a stroke of good luck, a fortunate 
scoop of that trawl-net, to the close meshes 
of which all that come, red-spotted plaice, 
flat flounders, dark-backed soles, all from the 
scarlet gurnet to the green-and-silver whit- 
ing, are emphatically fish. No doubt the 
fisherman has been paid, and is drinking 
“‘success to the smack” in some Mariner’s 
Joy or Admiral Nelson, and the fish has 
been hurried up post-haste to London at the 
heels of the snorting steam-horse, and there 
it is, white and bright as a new-minted 
shilling, but the price paid by the consumer 
is a fancy price for all that. 

It is different, perhaps, with the noble 
salmon which lies so temptingly on the 
marble slab, with the iced water trickling 
over its shining scales. That salmon is 
at ever-so-much a pound. It is quoted at 
a figure far beyond the compass of modest 
purses; but in this case the vendor tells 
plain truth, when he says that fine salmon 
are sadly scarce. They are scarce, and it 
is a shame that they should be so. How 
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hard it must be for a thrifty London house- 
keeper to realise the fact that, some short 
century or two ago, Newcastle prentices 
and Worcester servants stipulated for a 
written promise that they should not be 
fed on salmon more than four times a week. 
In those days the Tyne and the Severn 
yielded such a finny store that the tempta- 
tion to an avaricious master to surfeit his 
dependents on salmon was over-great. 
There was the fish on every market stall, 
rich, solid, cloying, and at a penny a pound, 
sometimes even cheaper. But that was 
before weirs and stake-nets, mill refuse, 
the waste of dye-works, and the reckless 
greed of short-sighted men had thinned the 
salmon down toa handful. The goose that 
laid the golden eggs has been killed off too 
unsparingly to allow the hope that the new 
salmon conservators may restock the rivers 
in the course of a season or two. 

Fish, excepting salmon, was never re- 
markably cheap in England, save only in 
London and in a few of the seaside coun- 
ties. London has, indeed, as is natural 
from its position on a great tidal river, 
been better supplied than any other of the 
great capitals of Europe. In Paris, for 
instance, fish is a luxury indeed, and Berlin 
draws but a moderate supply from the 
Baltic and the North Sea. But even in 
the old days before the Reformation, when 
the frequent fasts and the long rigours of 
a medieval Lent made fish a much more 
important commodity than it now is, her- 
rings and mackerel were the only cheap 
sea fish, and these, indeed, were often sold 
for next to nothing. But stockfish—the 
salted cod which England exported so 
largely—always commanded a fair price, 
for our customers in Spain, and Portugal, 
and Italy, and afterwards in South America, 
absorbed as much as we could catch. To 
this day the herdsman of the Pampas de- 
pends for the bacallao that he eats on fast 
days on the English and Dutch fishermen, 
tossing to and fro among the Newfound- 
land fogs, or on the grey waters of the 
Texel. And while Yarmouth herrings have 
always been esteemed in foreign markets, 
the dwellers in inland English counties had 
to content themselves with eels, and with 
the tench and bream bred in stew-ponds. A 
large pike is recorded, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, to have cost as much as 
a house-lamb. 

Eels were once a staple of English diet, 
since they supplied almost the only animal 
food to which the poor could aspire. During 
the long winter months fresh meat was an 





unknown luxury, even on the tables of the 
rich. My lord the earl, and his worship 
the squire, had groves of salted swine hang- 
ing from the roofs of their cellars, along 
with dried venison, and corned beef, and 
mutton hams. The yeoman’s wide chim- 
neys were garnished with mighty bacon 
flitches, and a forest of smoked geese. But 
the poor man of the period, whose daily 
fare consisted of dark rye-bread, of peas, 
buckwheat, and horse-beans, coarse grains 
unfamiliar to the English peasantry of our 
own times, found a welcome resource in the 
rich and oily flesh of the eel. The England 
of the middle ages, abounding in lagoons 
and ponds, and full of sluggish streams 
and sullen marshes, was a very paradise 
for the eel-fisher. Notably so in the flat 
fen counties lying to the east. The Stafford- 
shire people, on the other hand, so late as 
the time of Walton, and even of Pennant, 
reaped a harvest of minnows from the meres 
for which their shire was famous. The 
silvery shoals of tiny fish were surprised in 
the shallows, and caught, in sheets and sail- 
cloth instead of nets, in incredible quanti- 
ties, then cooked and compressed into a 
sort of fish-cake, flavoured with herbs, 
under the name of minnow-tansies, a local 
phrase that still lingers. The dwellers be- 
side Windermere and Ulswater used to 
capture, at certain seasons, enormous num- 
bers of a small bluish fish popularly known 
as the skilly, or fresh-water herring. 

The true herring of the salt water, shy, 
migratory, easily driven by alarm from a 
coast, and yet swarming in such multitudes 
as to constitute the most plenteous harvest 
of the sea, has always afforded a spoil to 
which the fishers have looked forward as 
the husbandman to the ingathering of 
some profitable but speculative crop. The 
great herring — Heer, to use the tech- 
nical term—has always been capricious 
in its movements. It might stay away. 
It might come in stinted numbers, so that 
only the stragglers of the gleaming host 
would fall a prey to the toils of man. Or 
a small fortune might be made in a few 
days of successful slaughter, and boats 
come in laden gunwale deep with heaped- 
up crans of herrings. In Cornwall, the 
pilchards have often gone literally begging 
for purchasers at any price, and Kent and 
Sussex have been glutted with fabulous 
“takes” of sprat and mackerel. Few edi- 
bles have been so wasted as fish, the pur- 
suit of which has always partaken of the 
gambling nature of a lottery, and which is 
so perishable that, without skilful care and 
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proper appliances it cannot be preserved, 
and the surplus of to-day_is followed by the 
dearth of to-morrow. 

Odd antipathies have sometimes inter- 
vened between wholesome food and hungry 
mouths. The strong prejudice that exists 
in Scotland against the eel is among the 
things not generaily known to the south 
of Tweed. An Argyleshire or a Lanark 
ploughman would as soon cook a veritable 
viper as the “ foul sarepent creature” which 
in England would be reckoned a plump 
silver eel worth some shillings in the market. 
The Irish peasant will leave whole mounds 
of enormous skate to rot upon the sea-beach, 
under a vague impression that they are 
unwholesome, if not poisonous. Indeed, 
Pat has but a low opinion of fish of any 
sort, while in England the poor regard it as 
a flabby and watery viand, scarcely worth 
the trouble of dressing. In Denmark, on 
the contrary, the dwellers on the banks of 
the Aggertiord live by preference on fish. 
With them it is fish for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, and they care little for bread 
itself in comparison with their cherished 
staple. It is a shame, says the Aggerfiord 
man, that good corn should be ground to 
flour and kneaded into loaves, when it 
might so much more reasonably have been 
converted into brandy. The people of the 
poorer isles of the Hebrides, and of the 
Shetland group, are less peculiar in their 
taste ; for if they feed on whelks and mus- 
sels, itis because their bleak and sea-washed 
rocks afford them spare nourishment be- 
yond the shellfish that cling to the wave- 
worn stones. 

The Neapolitan of the lowest class has 
his winter dish of roasted sea-eel, when his 
summer dinner of sliced melon goes out 
of season. The great capitone, often of 
thirty or forty pounds’ weight, is to the 
lazzaroni what solid beef is to the York- 
shireman. Great quantities of eels caught 
at Commacchio, in Corsica, are sent across 
to the Naples market, and the fisheries 
along the Italian coast are tolerably pro- 
ductive, but, as a rule, the Mediterranean 
is not largely stocked with fish, proba- 
bly because so few great rivers flow into 
it. On the other hand, the seas around the 
Antilles absolutely teem with delicious fish 
of wonderful shapes and of preposterous 
colours, and China, where so many broad 
streams pour down their yellow waters to 
the sea, has piscine treasures not as yet half 
catalogued by science. 

The lamprey, so dear to the Roman 
gourmand, and which the knights and 








senators of Nero’s time were now and then 
accused of fattening on the plumpest of 
their slaves, has fallen into utter neglect. 
But the turtle, unknown to the ancients, 
comes to offer its tribute of green fat in 
our markets, and the oysters of Britain are 
as juicy and as delicate as were their an- 
cestry in the days of Lucullus. But these 
nourish no large proportion of any popu- 
lation, and like whitebait at Greenwich, or 
the stewed terrapins and buttered clams of 
Baltimore, are mere dainties for the epi- 
cure’s table. 

It is a pity that the princely sturgeon, 
once the king’s perquisite whenever the 
noble stranger was found trespassing in 
an English river, should be so rarely 
met with. His firm, white flesh is almost 
as nutritious as veal, besides being both 
wholesome and palatable, and the size to 
which he grows would make him a valu- 
able article of food if only he were more 
abundant. As much cannot be said for 
his ruder cousin the porpoise, the meat of 
which is as bad beef, or even for the more 
succulent shark, which yields a steak of 
something like pork, with a strong marine 
flavour. Sailors eat shark with little 
scruple, and porpoise also, in times of 
scarcity, and the Arab slave dealers feed 
their African slave cargoes on the first of 
these charming creatures, while a South 
Sea harpooner will tell you that, excepting 
the delicacy of a draught of the yellow, 
creamy milk taken from a freshly-speared 
she-whale, whale fins, properly cooked, are 
the greatest of conceivable dainties. The 
rank, rich, heat-producing flesh of the seal 
vies, in the opinion of an Esquimaux, with 
the merits of blubber cut from the flanks 
of a stranded whale. 

No systematic attempt has ever been 
made, unless on the most trivial scale, to 
provide for an adequate and regular supply 
of fish food for the millio-. Laws have 
unquestionably been passed, in our own 
country, to regulate the herring fishery, 
but the deliberate opinion of a royal com- 
mission was against such laws, as either 
impotent or mischievous. Wiser and more 
needful enactments have done a good deal 
towards preventing the literal extinction of 
the salmon in British rivers, while the 
most praiseworthy attempts have been 
made both here and in France to restock 
the exhausted streams. The Acclimatisa- 
tion Society struggled to add to our in- 
digenous salmonide, to the salmon, trout, 
grayling, the bull-trout, sewin, and gilla- 
roo, the natives of foreign fresh waters. 
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Under the auspices of the association 
were imported the white Danube salmon, 
the ombre chevalier of Lake Leman, and 
the great Swiss lake trout. We were 
promised the huge “ Wellerfisch” of the 
Black Forest, the bass and white fish of the 
American lakes, and were only saved by ac- 
cidental difficulties of transport from the 
more dubious boon of the Danube tiger- 
fish, and the voracious silurus glanis from 
Hungary. 

Myriads and myriads of small fry have 
been for several years past artificially 
hatched and set adrift to seek their living. 
Instead of life it is death that these nurse- 
lings find. Man and fish are against them, 
and it fares even worse with them than 
with the tiny trout of the Ambléve, which 
are caught at their tittlebat stage of growth, 
and sold by hundreds to garnish the aqua- 
riums of Brussels. 

There has always been something pre- 
carious in the fisherman’s livelihood, always 
something wasteful in his mode of earning 
it. The reckless proverb which tells us 
that there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it, is one that would be 
held disgraceful if it were applied to any 
branch of agriculture or of pastoral life. 
And yet a well-managed fishery would 
have merits all its own. Sheep and oxen 
are costly to feed, but fish feed themselves. 
Their growth is rapid beyond that of any 
land animal, and they are prolific to an ex- 
tent that almost defies the calculating 





powers of Babbage. A twenty - pound 
salmon is a fine piece of property, but he 
has attained his weight of twenty pounds | 
without any expense to hisowner. A little | 
care and forethought, and rational protec- | 
tion to the helpless fry of the more valu- 
able kinds of fish, would surely be a con- 
tribution to the national wealth that would 
in no sense be without its reward. 





THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 


Gusss, what counted pebbles lie 
In the rushing river; 

Guess, upon how many buds 
May’s first sunbeams quiver ; 
Guess, what words the mghtingale 

Sings in woods apart. 
*Twere easier than divining them, 
The secreis of the heart. 


Why, at careless word or phrase, 
Eyes may flash or fill ; 

Why, a lily or a rose 
Seem a sign of ill ; 

Why, at some familiar name, 
Sudden shrink or start ; 

Do not try to fathom them, 





The secrets of the heart. 


Why a merry tune may bring 
Hidden weeping after ; 

Why a mournful air may make 
Plea for happy laughter ; 

Why one common day may be 
Sadly held apart, 

And another kept a feast, 
By the secret heart. 


Why some paths untrodden still 
By the wandering feet ; 

Why astrange enchantment hangs 
Round some woodland seat ; 

Why some book unopened lies; 
Why some favourite art 

Left neglected, owns the sway 
Of the secret heart. 


All these little marvels lie 
Hallowed from the touch : 

Do not press upon their source, 
Eager over much. 

Girl from lover, friend from friend, 
Something holds apart ; 

Child trom parent sacred keeps 
The secrets of the heart. 


Look on them as holy things, 
Turn the gaze away. 

Strive not thou to force the clue 
To the glare of day. 

Glad, and frank, and bold, and proud 
Howsoe’er thou art, 

One day thou, too, thou shalt know 
The secrets of the heart. 


A SET OF STUDS. 
Ill. VARIOUS. 

Mr. Demisonn not in the habit of 
showing his stud to promiscuous strangers. 
If you want an animal (a horse is always 
an animal with Mr. Demijohn), and have 
some sort of introduction to him, and are 
prepared to pay a stupendous price, he 
will very likely find the exact article you 
require. But then you will not see the 
stud; you will only be allowed to inspect 
an individual “ animal,’’ and your proceed. 
ing will be in this wise. Leisurely strolling 
up a quiet street in the vicinity of Park- 
lane, you will see an open pair of carriage- 
gates, painted dark green, with a very 
neatly sanded path leading through them. 
Following this path, you will find neatness 
to be the characteristic of the place, the 
paint on the walls on either side is fresh 
and clean, and the brass bell-handle, in- 
scribed with the word “ office,” on your 
right hand, shines as though newly lac- 
quered. Before you have made up your 
mind to pull this bell, you have been con- 
fronted by a stout man, in coachman’s un- 
dress livery, who, touching his hat, asks 
your business. Can you see Mr. Demijohn ? 
The coachman is doubtful; Mr. Demijohn 
is very much engaged just then; but, if you 
will only sit down a minute, he will see at 
once. Thus you are ushered into a small 
room, comfortably furnished as an office, 
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with a couple of arm-chairs and a stand- 
ing desk, and are left to yourself. There 
is not much to amuse your solitude, unless 
you care to look at the oil-painting hang- 
ing over the mantelpiece, which represents 
a stamp of horse now almost extinct, the 
hackney. No, my friend, not the hack at 
all; the hack, as you understand it, means 
the Park and the Row, amble and dance, 
curvet and prance, showy and pretty. The 
hackney meant a strong roadster, of great 
bone and sinew, with a long, lean head, 
deep neck, round barrel, deep chest, low 
back, short forehand, big broad feet, game 
to go his five-and-thirty miles almost with- 
out a break, in one round, strong, steady, 
ground-covering trot. There he stands in 
the picture, with his short bang-tail, which 
would call forth a roar of derision now-a- 
days; but if Mr. Demijohn chose, he could 
tell you that if such a stamp of animal were 
procurable it would be almost invaluable. 
The muttered conversation which has 
been going on suddenly finishes, and from 
a window you observe Mr. Demijohn’s 
customer jump into the mail - phaeton 
which awaits him, and drive rapidly off. 
Then you are fetched into the yard, and 
into Mr. Demijohn’s presence, The first 
thing that strikes you is the impossibility 
of divining what might be Mr. Demijohn’s 
business from his outward appearance. He 
is a short, round-shouldered man, wearing 
a palpable wig, and dressed in a dark 
frock-coat and dark grey trousers. He 
might be a lawyer or a doctor; there is a 
quiet, earnest look in his face, and he 
speaks in a subdued, low voice; he is a 
little deaf, and ill-natured people say that 
when pressed home on certain points, to 
which he does not wish to give an answer, 
he is very deaf indeed; but his manner is 
mild and courteous, and there is not the 
slightest trace of the stable about him. A 
brougham horse? Yes, he thinks he can 
suit you; he has such an animal, a bright 
bay with black points, standing sixteen 
hands three, strong, and with fine action. 
He says a few words to a subordinate, and 
presently the bright bay emerges from the 
stable, with an ostler struggling at his 
head; the coachman in undress takes up a 
whip, and the horse is trotted up and down 
the length of the yard once or twice, finally 
being placed in an advantageous position 
against the wall. This is called “ giving a 
show,” and during the operation Mr. Demi- 
john looks on as though he had not the 
smallest interest in the transaction. To 
the bay succeeds a dark brown, an iron- 





grey, or, if your brougham be a light and | 
single one, Mr. Demijohn thinks that that | 
silver roan would be about the stamp of | 
animal for it, and would look uncommonly | 
well in a plain black harness. The price ? 
Well, the price varies from one huadred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty guineas. 
This sounds high; but you must recollect | 
that in London we pay for name, and 
though other men make quite as good 
coats as Mr. Bethesda, and quite as good 
hats as Mr. Mowbray, if we choose to 
employ those fashionable tradesmen, we 
must pay for it. The price is not so extra- 
vagant when all things are considered. 
As much capital, skill, and energy are em- 
barked in Mr. Demijohn’s business as in 
any other trade carried on in this great 
commercial country. He has his agents 
constantly travelling through the breeding 
districts, with keen eyes for every good | 
four-year-old to be laid handson. Farmers | 
and breeders ask a high price for their 
cattle, and Mr. Demijohn, knowing his | 
business, will make no objection to these 
prices, being fully aware that for extraor- 
dinary beauty and action he, with his re- 
putation, can demand and obtain almost 
any price in the London market. 

If you want a riding-horse or hunter, Mr. | 
Demijohn will send you up to his other | 
establishment, his “ farm,” as he calls it, 
where these animals are kept. He intro- 
duces you to his partner, Mr. Spurrier, 
who looks after that department. No doubt 
about Mr. Spurrier’s horsiness! That is 
shown in his tight trousers and cut-away 
coat, his horse-shoe pin, even in his breezy 
whiskers, fresh complexion, and hard hat. 
Up you jump into the mail-phaeton, to 
which a pair of horses has been harnessed 
while you have been talking, and away you 
go like the wind, Mr. Spurrier driving 
in apparently the most reckless, but really 
the most careful manner. Twenty minutes 
after starting you will arrive at one of 
those pretty little suburban farms which 
are peculiar to the north and north-west 
side of London, varying from fifty to onc 
hundred acres of well-manured, gravelly 
soil, each with its little picturesque build- 
ings, consisting of small, honeysuckle and 
rose-entwined brick houses, with pantile- 
roofs and lattice-windows, and hard by a 
hay-stack, three times the size of the house. 
The well-known noise of Mr. Spurrier’s 
horses’ hoofs has been heard in advance, 
and by the time you have descended from 
the vehicle, the whole force of the es- 
tablishment, with the stud-groom at its 
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head, has turned out tomeet you. During 
your drive you have named to Mr. Spur- 
rier the style of animal you require, and 
that worthy, bidding the stud-groom to 
have Martin out on Tomato, proposes a 
glass of dry sherry before business. The 
sherry is excellent, and before you have 
drank your second glass, you see Martin 
and Tomato leaving the stables, and making 
for the fields. The former is the rough- 
rider to the establishment, bullet-headed, 
high cheek-boned, sunken-eyed, with limbs 
of steel, and pluck which would make 
him ram the horse at the Victoria Tower 
if he had such instructions. The latter 
is an immensely powerful, big, brown, six- 
teen hands horse, with an arched neck, 
and crest well set on, clean lean head, and 
loins that look as if they would shoot a 
man into the next county. In the field, 
stretching from end to end, and measuring 
over a quarter of a mile, you find a long 
tan gallop, with leaping bars, hurdles, “ on- 
and-offs,” “ in-and-outs,” and all sorts of 
fancy leaps, scattered about. Over these 
Martin takes Tomato, and subsequently 
several other horses. If Mr. Spurrier sees 
you at all hesitate, he bids Martin get off, 
and he himself mounts the horse; he has a 
lighter hand, and perhaps altogether a 
better knack of “showing ;’’ he humours 
the animals more, too, and while they are 
in good temper, and flushed and eager for 
their work, he suggests that you should 
“just throw your leg over one,” with which 
performance you are probably so pleased, 
that you end by becoming a purchaser. 
One hundred and fifty guineas are not 
thought very much of at Mr. Demijohn’s 
farm, and there are many horses there for 
which he would refuse double the money. 
They come from all parts of the kingdom. 
The great horse fairs of Horncastle, Ruge- 
ley, and Lincoln, are attended by his 
agents, who nearly always secure the pick 
of the animals on sale, and if they are any 
time on his hands, they become doubled in 
value under Mr. Spurrier’s careful training 
and superintendence. 

Quite another style of stud belongs to 
Mr. Roller, the proprietor of Roller’s Riding 
Academy. 
all kinds; serviceable but not too hand- 
some; clumsy-headed, and with a prepon- 
derance of bone ; light weedy screws, which 
carry the charming Amazons to whom 
Mr. Roller gives instruction; strong thick- 
set cobs for the stout middle-aged men, 
who ride for exercise, not for pleasure ; and 
& variety of odd-looking animals for the 


Here you will find horses of 





beginners. That strong old black horse, a 
“cast” charger of a dragoon regiment, has 
looked on a vast amount of nervousness 
and imbecility, he being the regular stock 
animal for the neophytes. 

Mr. Roller makes a very tolerable liveli- 
hood out of his stud. The horses cost him, on 
an average, from five-and-twenty to thirty 
pounds a piece, and their food stands him 
in another ten shillings a week each, but 
their earnings are large. The supply of 
pupils, save in the dull months of August 
and September, is constant, all paying 
heavily for instruction, and many of them, 
on leaving, purchasing the horse which 
they had been in the habit of riding, 
and to which, as they say themselves, 
they have “ become accustomed,” at a 
considerable advance on the price which 
Mr. Roller originally paid for it. Then 
some of the better class of hacks are hired 
for an hour’s park riding every day during 
the season, at ten guineas a month, and 
throughout the summer there are always 
numberless young gents who are ready 
with their sums of seven-and-six-pence for 
a Sunday’s outing on the back of a gallant 
steed. In the winter, the stout middle-aged 
men before noticed keep their horses at 
“livery” in Mr. Roller’s stables, and ride 
them regularly for an hour in the morning 
before they go into the City, and an hour 
in the evening before dinner, always in the 
riding-school, which is warm, and lit up, 
and dry, and, on the whole, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the dark, dank Row, where the 
mud is a foot and a half thick, and the 
landscape is shrouded in impenetrable mist. 

Now for a stili further descent in the 
social scale. Standing on the great Cliff 
Bridge at Scarborough, you look down into 
a large open square, three sides of which 
are covered with large wooden sheds. 
Herein stand, when not engaged, the little 
light basket-carriages, drawn by one horse, 
and conducted by a postilion, which are 
so characteristic of the place. Herein also 
stand the riding-horses, which at low tide 
are galloped so madly up and down the 
sands by the cheap trippers from the neigh- 
bouring Yorkshire manufacturing towns, 
who compress sea-sickness in a boat, deadly 
terror on the outside of a horse, and a 
considerable amount of drunkenness, into 
one day’s mad pleasure. Persons seeking 
for common objects on the sea-shore must 
keep their eyes tolerably wide open to 
escape annihilation by these desperate Ca- 
valiers and Amazons. Here they come; 
here is Tom Pilcher, the pride of Boar-lane, 
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Leeds, his legs wildly clasping the neck of 
the bony steed, and a considerable amount 
of bare flesh visible between the tops of his 
socks and the end of his trousers, which 
are wrinkled up round his knee. Closely 
following him is Sarah Sykes, whom Brad- 
ford is proud to claim for its own, disdain- 
ing the use of a riding-skirt, and appa- 
rently unconscious that crinoline is scarcely 
a fitting garment for an equestrian. Two 
shillings an hour is all they pay, and they 
certainly get the worth of their money. 
Not that the full hour’s ride is always 
earned by the horse. These noble animals, 
which come from all sorts of places (I fancy 
that some of them have, at some time, 
sheltered at Whitewall, and been turned out 
thence as used-up or incorrigible), have a 
knack of ridding themselves of their riders 
after a very short service, and exhibit their 
well-known sagacity by immediately making 
straight for their sheds, and offering them- 
selves in readiness for future unfortunates. 

The management of these sheds is under 
the control of the municipal authorities, 
and ten pounds a yearis the usual sum 
demanded, for which a stand for two car- 
riages and horses, or six or seven riding 
horses, is provided. 





DAISY’S TRIALS. 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER Vil. 


MEANWHILE Daisy travelled all day. By 
road, by rail, by road. Lastly, she found 
herself, or thought herself, obliged to walk, 
a long walk of weary up-hill miles. By 
the time she had accomplished half this 
walk her limbs were hardly able to sup- 
port her, her brain hardly able to be her 
guide. Her strength so failed and flagged 
that she feared to fall by the way. 

By-and-bye she turned out of the rough 
deep lane into an open field, to sit and rest 
under a hedge, where she was hidden from 
any chance passer-by, where yet the wind 
might blow upon her. It was a hot eerie 
sort of wind that was blowing that night. 
There had been a long drought, every- 
thing had a crisp dryness; the silence of 
the time and of the solitary place was 
full of strange little sounds, each one of 
which startled poor timid Daisy, and set 
her heart beating in her ears. The dry 
leaves rustled on the trees, the bushes 
rustled as any bird or other small creature 
moved in them, the tall dry grasses rustled, 
and the ripe wheat on the other side the 
hedge. And all the innocent little sounds 





seemed to Daisy fateful and terrible, and 
she felt so ill, so deadly faint and ill. 

No food had passed Daisy’s lips that 
day. Mrs. Moss’s care had provided her 
with some, but she had forgotten and left 
behind the little bag into which it had been 
put; as she had, also, forgotten and left 
behind her small portmanteau, losing sight 
of it at a station where she had changed 
lines. This evening there was no darkness, 
and there would be no darkness this night, 
for the moon was near the full, and the 
wind-swept sky was cloudless. Daisy felt 
as if she would have been glad of dark- 
ness ; the moonlight made her head giddy. 
As she sat there, trying to rest, and to 
steady herself, everything swam before her. 
Yet she dared not close her eyes and so try 
to rest her brain, for the fear they might 
not again re-open. 

To faint there! To die there! The 
thought was dreadful. She imagined her- 
self being found, when the morning sun fell 
upon her, by some labourer going to his 
work: imagined rough tongues and rough 
hands busy with her, and thought of the 
horror of it all to Kenneth Stewart when he 
should come to know, as there was no hope 
but he would come toknow. This thought 
nerved her to attempt to get on again. 
How much she would have given for one 
glass of wine, and one small crust of bread, 
for a draught of milk, even! but though 
she knew there was a farm-house in easy 
reach, where all these things were attain- 
able, she shrank from being seen wander- 
ing alone so late. Just as she had risen to 
go back into the lane Daisy became aware 
of an advancing footstep: she cowered 
down till it should have gone by. If it 
should stop at the gate, if it should enter 
the field, she believed she should die of 
fright. But the step went harmless on ; 
was, probably, she thought, that of some 
late labourer returning from his distant 
work. She waited till she could hear it 
no longer, till it must have got far ahead, 
then went back to the lane and struggled 
up it: after an hour of pain and difficulty 
coming in sight of the roof of Moor-Edge 
farm. 

There was from this point a shorter way 
of reaching the house than by keeping 
between the high hedges, a footway across 
the great steep field beneath it, now tented 
with corn-stooks. Daisy took this way. A 
little while and she could see all the win- 
dows of this side of the house: they were 
all closely shrouded. Walking on with 
her eyes fixed on the house, her feeble fect 
presently stumbled over something; a some- 
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thing that cried out with a plaintive little 
cry. 

Daisy looked down: that something 
looked up. The moonlight shone full on 
the wistful face of a child who, curled up 
near one of the corn-stooks, had fallen 
asleep forgotten. Forgotten by whom? 
Why did it never occur to Daisy to think 
that it had been forgotten by one of the 
women working in the field? Why did 
Daisy at once (as if in the world there 
were but one child) take it for granted, 
with her hearf, that this child was her 
own? To find it there, forgotten, told her 
fully what was the great trouble fallen on 
the house, and of the helplessness of the 
one who had been its helper. It was the 
foster-mother, then, and not the child whom 
death had taken. The hurried intimation 
of sorrow and death she had received had 
left it doubtful to her what had befallen. 

As Daisy looked down upon the child, 
the child looked up at Daisy. Before Daisy 
knew what she was about, before she 
understood anything with her understand- 
ing, though with her heart she knew it 
all, the little forlorn child was in her arms; 
she, on the ground, on her knees, was 
pressing it to her bosom, covering it with 
kisses, bathing it with tears, tears of a 
most thankful joy! One would have said 
this woman’s heart had long been hungry 
for this child ! 

It wasall ended. The struggle was over. 
That child was now lord and master of its 
mother’s life: she was conscious, in some 


vague sort, that what her arms held was now | 


her world. Daisy was there, on the ground, 
a long time; coming, only by degrees, out 


of the sort of trance into which she had at | 


first fallen to a sense of there being some- 
thing beyond and outside this moonlit 
and tented field in which she lay with her 
child. The little one, feeling itself cradled 
softly, warmly, lovingly, had fallen asleep 
again. 


Consciousness of the price to be paid for | 


her child dawned upon her. That life, as 
Kenneth Stewart’s wife, which had seemed 
to her so happy, she had been tempted to 
think that conscience could not trouble it, 
regret touch it, or sorrow reach it, would 
be, for ever, impossible. But all that might 
have been seemed far off and long ago, 
while the child which was in her arms was 
her present. Had it, at this moment, been 
possible that she should have had the choice 
between Kenneth Stewart and the child, 
there would have been no hesitation, but, 
for all answer, a closer, more passionately 
clinging clasp of the child. There might 


afterwards have come times in which she 
would have thought it hard that, for this 
child’s sake, a child who was not the child 
of love, she should have, all her life, to live 
lover!«ss, husbandless, and friendless—a 
widow loathing to remember that she had 
been a wife, a mother dreading to see the 
father of the child live again in her boy; 
but there was no room in her heart for 
such thoughts now. 

“My son, my little son, my own darling 
little son!’’ was said with a very ecstasy 
of joyful possession. Poor foolish Daisy! 
With one faithful friend lying dead close at 
hand, her only other friend divided from her 
for ever (as she believed) by what she held 
in her arms. What she held in her arms, 
nevertheless, for that time, made her happy! 
She could have believed, for that time, that 
all the intolerable ache of longing and of 
loneliness that had filled the few last 
months of her life (while she had been 
believing in love between Mr. Stewart and 
Myrrha) had been caused by the want of 
her child. By-and-bye it seemed to Daisy 
that a shadow passed between her and the 
moonlight—looking up she saw noone. But 
she was roused to the remembrance that it 
was late in the night, and that her child 
ought to be in his little bed. She who, 
just now, had hardly been able to move 
| her unburdened limbs, got up and walked 
| bravely to the house, carrying the child. 

bo - . 

The door stood open, Daisy went in. An 
| old woman sat crying over the kitchen-fire. 
| She showed no surprise on seeing Daisy. 
| “She said you’d be here by night. And 
|so you’ve found the child!” she sobbed. 
| “ Poor, pretty, precious, forgotten lamb !”’ 

She held her arms out to take the little 
one from Daisy. Daisy still retained him 
jealously. 

“Which room is ready for me? The 
one I used to have? I'll put him to bed 
there,’ she said. For the first time she un- 
dressed her own child. He wakened, and 
seeing a strange face bending over him, 
cried, but she soon soothed him to sleep 
again. Then she went and stood by her 
dead friend. 

“T hope you know”’— Daisy whispered 
softly close in her ear—“ I hope you know 
that it is as you prayed it might be—that 
the mother’s heart is wakened in me, and 
that I will live for my child. I hope you 
know.” . 

And then it seemed to Daisy, from 
whose eyes tears were freely streaming, is 
if the dear lips smiled. Daisy did not see 
any one but the old woman that night. Her 
| friend’s husband was sleeping the first 
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heavy slumber of profound mental and 
physical exhaustion. Daisy, having drunk 
some broth old Keziah brought her, saying, 
“It’s good, I knows, I made it for her,” 
pointing to the room where the dead woman 
lay, threw herself, dressed as she was, on the 
bed, beside her child, with no expectation 
of sleep, no wish for it. But she did sleep 
till morning, and woke to find yesterday no 
dream. She kept still, for the little one 
still slept: she gazed at it worshipfully. 
This morning she began to think of Ken- 
neth Stewart, and though he and his love 
for her still seemed to stand afar off, to be 
long ago, she wept for him. If her way 
had been made simple and straight, her 
life enriched with a priceless gift, what 
sorrow was piled up in his! He had held 
her always in a sort of shrine, and now 
what would he have to learn to think 
her? Towards him her conduct had been 
so cruelly deceitful, so miserably selfish 
and cowardly: she had never known it so 
plainly as now. She wept for him very 
bitterly, and, in simple language, prayed 
for him—that “ he might not mind so very 
much.” 

The day to which Daisy had wakened 
was Sunday. Within the house the pre- 
sence of death caused an unearthly-seeming 
stillness, and outside the house was the 
heavenly quiet of a stainless, stirless au- 
tumn morning. In such country as that 
about Moor- Edge, still, sunny, autumn 
weather has a profound and peculiar 
charm. Its calm seems to flow from 
billow to billow along the uplands, and to 
fill up the measure of the valleys, and to 
have at once a breadth, a substance, and a 
spirituality unknown at lower levels. 

Daisy, opening her window early, and 
looking out, over a tract of shining moor- 
land, down upon plains and valleys, felt 
both awed and soothed by the silent, soft 
radiance of the world. But by-and-bye the 
little one woke hungry, and Daisy made 
haste to take it down-stairs. Early as it 
was, breakfast was set ready for her and 
the child in the little sitting-room she used 
to call hers when she stayed at Moor- 
Edge. 

Daisy’s first most important care in the 
world was to feed the little one with its 
bread and milk, her greatest delight to 
find that he would take his food from her 
hand uncomplainingly, though seriously and 
sadly, and with eyes that sought about 
wistfully for the familiaz face. 

“Poor master’s up and out,” Keziah 
told her. ‘The funeral’s to be after to- 
morrow. I most fear it'll be the death of 





him to see her taken away. Ah, but she 
was a good woman, if ever there was one.” 
A pause, and the old woman’s apron was 
passed across her face. “The child’s 
taken to you wonderful,” she then went on. 
* Tt’s not a child like just any other child, 
as you'll find; it has strange ways with it. 
She didn’t use to think it would live. 
Look to it now, ma’am; wouldn’t you 
think it know’d each word we’re saying, 
and more, and could talk most sensible- 
like if it chose, but it’s never spoken, not 
one word.” 

As Daisy looked the child returned her 
gaze with a searching earnestness; then 
the mouth and chin quivered, the eyes 
filled, and the face was suddenly turned 
and hidden in Daisy’s bosom, seeking 
shelter with the cause of fear. 

“ You know he’s my own child ?” Daisy 
asked, jealously. ‘I’m a widow, and he’s 
my own child. I was mad when I said I 
wouldn’t own him. My own child, my own 
darling !” 

“ The mistress told me—when she knew 
she was dying she told me—I was to do 
about everything as you bid me; but she 
said she was sure you’d own the child, 
that you wouldn’t leave him motherless.”’ 

* I’m a widow, and he’s my son—all the 
world may know it,”” said Daisy, proud] 
“He’s my own, own, own beautiful boy ! 
she added to herself and to the child. 

All the morning Daisy sat in the great 
corn-field with her child on her knees, or 
strolled about it, carrying him in her arms. 
After dinner she took him out again. All 
thought spared from him was given to 
Kenneth Stewart ; but, indeed, so foolishly 
was she engrossed by this new and won- 
derful toy, that the day was almost done 
before she knew. It was no use to write 
to-day, there was no post; to-night, while 
her child slept, she would write, she 
thought. 

The day was declining in the same per- 
fect calm, the same serene radiance, with 
which the morning had dawned. Just now 
and then the bell of a distant hill-side 
chapel dropped out a note; now and then 
the child made some little inarticulate 
noise; now and then came some Sunday 
sound from the farm-yard. Would all her 
life, foolish Daisy wondered, be as peaceful 
and as satisfied, now she had given herself 
to her child, as this day had been ? 

“And will my darling love me always, 
always love me?” she bowed her face over 
the child and asked. 

Between them and the sunlight a sha- 
dow crossed, as between them and last 
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night’s moonlight a shadow had crossed. 
Half in play and half by accident the boy’s 
hand had entangled itself in Daisy’s droop- 
ing hair. When she had freed herself and 
looked up, no one was in sight. Yet this 
time the falling of that shadow made her 
shiver. Daisy fancied the evening was 
turning cold ; she made haste to carry the 
child in-doors. With long, lingering kisses 
on his face, his neck, his hair, his pretty 
hands, she trusted him for a time to the 
care of the old woman, who sat in sad 
Sunday leisure crying by the kitchen fire. 

Yet once more Daisy wandered out. 
Within walls there seemed no room to 
think. A new idea had taken hold of her, 
that she ought to go to Mr. Stewart, to 
speak, not to write what she had to say. 
Daisy blushed at herself at last, remember- 
ing what foolish fond thoughts about her 
child had filled much of a day during 
which Kenneth, who loved her so, must 
have been suffering such keen anxiety. She 
had been planning to get for her child all 
manner of beautiful clothes —first, such 
pretty thick white embroidered frocks, then 
little suits of “real velvet,” with tiny but- 
tons of “real gold”—had been indulging 
in such dreams as a child might dream 
about her favourite doll, while Kenneth 

“Oh, what a fool Iam! what a selfish 
fool!” Daisy cried, with burning cheeks. 
“A coward, too. I shrink from seeing his 
pain, but he won’t suffer more because [ 
see him suffer. I think, indeed, he will 
suffer less, from spoken than from written 
words. I will go to him. But can I? 
Who, now she is gone, will take care of my 
child, all the long hours I shall need to be 
away P” 

A tall shadow of some one coming 
towards her round the shoulder of the field 
touched her feet. A few seconds after, she 
and Mr. Stewart stood face to face. Daisy 
flushed, and paled, and flushed again. 

“You have found me, then ?” 

“ Yes, I have found you.” 

“You startled me very much. I was 
just thinking of you. I was just resolving 
to go back to you, to tell you something 
that I thought you would rather hear than 
read. To tell you something, and = 
this added with a faltering voice, “to ask 
- to forgive me, and to bid you good- 

rye.” 

“T don’t think there is much you need 
to tell me, Daisy. I was here last night 
before you. I saw you last night in the 
moonlight; I saw you this afternoon in the 
sunshine. I don’t think there is much you 
need to tell me, Daisy.” 





“You saw me with my son, then,” said 
Daisy, with a sort of despairing pride. 
“Then there is no need to tell I am a 
mother, and have been a wife; but how I 
was trapped into being Graham’s wife, and 
how I thought I should always loathe and 
hate the child that was his child, and 
yet that now I love it, love it, love 
it Only I can tell you these things, 
Kenneth.”’ 

“ Why were they not told sconer, Daisy ? 
What had I done that you could not trust 
me P”’ 

There was something in the simple- 
seeming words, or in the tone and look 
with which he spoke them, that brought 
her, before he could hinder, to the ground 
at his feet. 

“Have pity. Don’t speak to me like 
that. Don’t look at me like that, as if I 
had broken your heart.”’ 

He lifted her from the ground and placed 
her once more on the sheaves where she had 
been sitting with the child A moment she 
gazed up at him, then she covered her face, 
and burst intoa passion of tears. His face 
worked convulsively as he watched her. 
When she seemed pretty well, for the time, 
to have exhausted her power of weeping, he 
said, very gently : 

“ And so, Daisy, you never loved me ?” 

That roused her. 

“T always loved you: even before I ever 
thought you loved me, I loved you !” 

“ That I cannot understand.” 

“You are not a woman and a coward! 
You don’t understand how, even to myself, 
I tried to pretend that what was so loath- 
some in the past had not been. And could 
I speak of it? And to you?” - 

“Tt seems you could not, so I say no 
more.” 

“ Have pity. Don’t speak so, don’t look 
so, don’t mind so much! I was never 
worth your having, Kenneth. You know 
it now. And now that I am not any longer 
alone, now that I have come to love my 
little child, you'll try to forget me, Kenneth, 
promise you'll try to forget me.” 

“For yourself then, Daisy, you now feel 
the child enough ?” 

For answer she suddenly dropped her 
face into her hands. Alveady, having again 
seen Kenneth’s face, and heard his voice, 
she knew that the child was not enough, 
There was a silence of some length. The 
pale autumn sun had softly faded from out 
the sky, from off theearth. The mists lay 
lake-like in the valleys. Out of a profound 
quiet, and sounding as if from far away, 
came Kenneth’s voice, asking : 
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“ And what life, Daisy, do you now pro- 
pose to yourself?” 

“Just to go away somewhere with my 
child. Just to live always for my child.” 

The words, even to herself, had an inex- 
pressibly dreary ring in them, though they 
were spoken in a soft and tender voice. 

“ And you think you are fit for that, 
poor Daisy ?” No answer. “ And though 
the child may be enough for you, are you 
enough for the child ?” 

‘God helping me, I hope to be so,” she 
said, very humbly. 

“ Daisy,” and there was a choking in his 
voice, “I can’t bear it. Get up, dear, and 
come with me. Come in-doors, to some 
place where we can talk quietly. There is 


much to be spoken between us, and the | 


evening is chill.” 

He held his hands to her and lifted her 
up. They passed together into the house, 
and into the little parlour. <A bright wood- 
fire burned cheerily, and the tea was set 
ready. Daisy wondered where the child 
was; but she tried to put him out of her 
thoughts, and to fix her whole attention 
upon Mr. Stewart, and what he had to say. 
For all else there would be time afterwards, 
when she had parted from Kenneth for 
ever. It was already just so dusk in-doors 
that she could not see the expression of Mr. 
Stewart’s face, which was turned from the 
light. And for so long he did not speak ! 
She bore this silence while she could, then, 
when she could no longer bear it, with the 
words, ‘‘ Kenneth, Kenneth, can’t you for- 
give me ?—can’t you?” she slipped to the 
ground, a second time, at his feet; this 
time she wound her arms about them, 
and laid her face upon them. She was 
soon caught up and replaced upon the little 
sofa. 

“ Forgive me, if I seem cold and hard,” 
he said. “ All this is a great shock to me, 
Daisy, a great shock. For the time [ 
seem to have lost both you and myself.” 
And then, forgetting he had already put 
this question, he asked, “‘ And what is it, 
Daisy, that you now propose to do ?”’ 

“To go away somewhere—to some place 
where nobody knows me—with my child.” 

“That is much easier said than done, 
Daisy. And, Daisy, it is not the right 
thing to do. You don’t wish.to throw 
suspicion on your son’s birth? To injure 
his prospects in life, if he should live, and 
grow to manhood ?” 

“What is it you mean, Kenneth ?’ 
questioned, with anxious humility. 

“T mean that by living under false colours 
as you have, and by keeping your marriage 
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she 
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la secret as you have, an amount of harm 
both to yourself and to your child, that it 
will be difficult to undo, has been done. 
You don’t understand to what you would 
expose yourself, and the injury you would 
be doing your child, if you persevered in 
an at all similar course of conduct.” 

Daisy pondered, with the hot colour 
coming and going on her cheek. 

“Tf he lives and grows up, you would 
wish him to be a gentleman among gentle- 
men, to take the position his birth entitles 
him to?” 

Daisy shuddered, but answered: “Of 
course I would not wish to injure my own 
child. What must Ido, Kenneth? You 
will advise me. You know, only too well, 
how foolish I am.” 

“* Too foolish to take care even of your- 
self, Daisy, and yet you would undertake 
| the sole charge of a child who may grow 
to be a man.” 

Daisy’s attention wandered from the sub- 
ject in hand. “Why, Kenneth, do you 
speak so doubtfully about my child’s living 
and growing up ?”’ 

‘“* Isn’t a child’s living and growing up 
always a matter for doubt ?” 

A moment’s pause, then Daisy answered 
what he had said before. ‘“ There are 
many foolish mothers, Kenneth, whose 
children take no harm. I suppose God 
helps them! Don’t tell me I must not 
have my child. I am not wise and good, 
I know, but I love it, and it has no one 
else.”’ 

‘““ Having to choose between us, you 
choose the child. You say you loved me, 
and yet, after a few kisses given to this 
child, after a few hours, during which it 
has been in your arms, having to choose 
between us, you choose the child.” 

“ Kenneth, don’t torture me. You know 
there is no choice. Don’t tear my life in 
two, trying to make me believe there is a 
choice.” 

“ Your heart still clings to me a little 
then, Daisy ?” 

“ For the first time since I’ve known you, 
you're cruel! and its a cruel time to be 
cruel. Even if my child did not need me, 
what could Inow beto you ? But my child 
does need me. I choose my child. I must 
go away with it. I will hide myself with 
it.” 

“ There must be no hiding, Daisy. Every- 
thing must be open and in the face of day. 
I've told you why this must be. You 
must take your husband’s name at once, 
for the sake of your husband’s son.” 

“To call him that, my husband’s son! 
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is as if you tried to make me hate him,” | dark corners any more. If you can bear 


Daisy said, passionately. 

“ You know I would not wish to do 
that. I have seen him, pretty, harmless 
little fellow. Your choice is made to keep 
him, and mine is made to take you and 
him into my keeping. I won't pretend it 
was made without a struggle. But once 
made, it is made.” 

Daisy paused before she spoke. “ That 
can never be,” she then said, firmly. “ You 
used to call me your flower, but I have 
been trampled into the mud, crushed into 
it! I will not be picked up and worn 
upon your breast.” 

“ Yes, Daisy, you will. I will tell you 
why you will. All is different from what 
I had dreamt and hoped. For the present 
all the joy is gone out of life. Angry with 
you, poor child, Iam not. How can I be? 
But all is changed. Nevertheless, more 
than ever you needed me, you now need 
me. You are entirely unable to bear the 
brunt and the burden of life with your 
child. I am entirely unable, because you 
are still so dear to me, to leave you to do 
so. You must be my wife, Daisy, sheltered 
under my name. You will not refuse me, 
because only so can I have any ease or 
rest.” 

“ No, Kenneth, no; don’t set your will 
on this. It is not fit. I am so utterly 
unfit. I could go so far away that our 
paths need never cross, and in time, think- 
ing of me as happy with my boy, you 
would be able to forget me. I could go 
abroad. I would take his name if you 
think I ought. Why should I not be safe, 
living as a widow with my son ?” 

“ Daisy, don’t waste your strength and 
mine. Believe me, I know best what is 
best for both of us, for all three of us. 
Since you are not to be parted from your 
child I take the child with you. It has a 
look of you in its face, Daisy, and of your 
Wattie. I won’t be unkind to it.” 

“ What folly to tell me that,’ she said, 
laughing and crying. “You unkind to a 
child—to anything ?” 

“To his child I could find it in my heart 
to be murderously unkind, but for that 
look of you and of Waittie,” he said, pas- 
sionately. 

“T can’t help feeling that one day you 
will repent, Kenneth. I can’t help fear- 
ing I am wrong if—I shall be wrong if I 
yield.” 

*“‘ Leave off feeling and believing for the 
present,” he said, “and just rest here,” 
opening his arms to her, “ and tell me all 
about it. I must know; there shall be no 





to tell me now, I would like to be told at 
once.” 

He sat by her, and put his arm round 
her, rather in support than in tenderness. 
Perhaps if she had known half of what was 
in his mind she would never have yielded. 
Yet the result of it all was just this—just 
what he had told her—that he felt his 
protection indispensable to her, and that 
he still loved her so truly and deeply that 
there could be for him no ease of heart or 
life unless he had her in his care. That 
was the result of it all; but he knew that 
for this he would pay a price. Though 
Daisy was blameless, no doubt, of all but 
the weak folly of concealment, that weak 
folly would prove to have drawn upon her 
fair name such a cloud of suspicious-seem- 
ing mystery, as it would be intensely 
painful to any man should rest upon the 
antecedents of his wife. He sat beside 
her in the fire-lighted dusk, half hiding his 
face with one hand, and listened to her 
story. What the story was we know; 
what it was to him to hear and to her to 
tell him, it is not easy to know. Once or 
twice she faltered, almost failed in power 
to speak. 

“ Must I go on?” she asked. 

“Tf you can you had better, Daisy; it 
will be well to have it told and over.” 

“ Yes,’ she answered meekly, and ther 
soon continued. When she came to the 
finding Wattie lying drowned on the river- 
side grass, to the vow she had vowed 
kneeling by him, she broke into passionate 
weeping. “Kenneth, Kenneth, help me to 
forget it all!” 

He strained her to him then with sooth- 
ing words. “Courage, it will soon be 
over, and then, indeed, poor Daisy, I will 
help you to forget it all.” 

Nearer the end, when she had to speak 
of her husband’s treatment of her, a literal 
holding her in hell, as it seemed to both 
of them, it was Mr. Stewart who, for a 
moment, interrupted her story, starting up 
with some inarticulate exclamation. 

She pleaded then, “ Let me spare you 
and myself, let me leave the rest untold.” 

“No, Daisy. All you can bear to tell I 
wish to hear. I am not a woman to stop 
my ears from hearing. It is not the horror 
of the thing itself, it is the horror of your 
having suffered it. Don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh yes—I know. But, Kenneth, can 
you believe what I tell you? I, as I tell it, 
don’t believe it. Surely his badness was 
madness. It doesn’t seem to me possible 
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that the same world that holds you can 
have held him. And oh, Kenneth, indeed, 
indeed, it is not possible that I, who was 
his, should be yours.” 

“You were not his,” 
roughly. 

“My soul was not, my will was not; 
but only if I could be passed through fire, 
and so purified, could I bear that you should 
take me.” 

She came at last to the very end. The 
report of the pistol, the feeling something 
on her hands and face, the looking at 
something, not knowing what she saw—and 
then—not supported now by the fever- 
strength that the first time she told the 
story had borne her through—indeed, it 
had been told in a changed and softened 
spirit, nurse’s words, “It may be God’s 
will you should remember and forgive,” 
occurred to her; there was half excuse in 
the way in which she had said, “ Surely his 
badness was madness’’—she sank against 
Kenneth in a deadly swoon. 

“T have tried her too much!” Mr. 
Stewart said, remorsefully, as he laid her 
on the couch. “Heaven help us both !” 
he added, as he looked down on her death- 
like face, and almost thought it might be 
better for them both if she never woke. 

Her first words when she came to herself 
were: “ And now, Kenneth, you know that 
I am right; that it is not possible that you 
should take me for your wife.” 

“A pearl is always a pearl, however 
foul the mud in which for a time it may 
have been lost,” was his only answer, 
then. He would not let her talk. He 
called old Keziah to come and wait upon 
her and he left her. He himself walked over 
miles and miles of moorland. “ Tothe edge 
of the world and back again,” he told 
Daisy, whom he saw again that night for a 
few moments, before he went to the little 
inn at which he was staying. “And I’m 
come back unchanged, Daisy,” he added. 

And the ending of this story was accord- 
ing to his will. Not exactly “a happy 
ending,’ but yet an “ending” that held 
the possible beginning of happier things. 
All the days of her life, both stormy days 
and sunny days, Daisy loved her husband 
as perfectly as it was in her to doanything. 
For a long time Daisy’s child was thought 
to be dumb. It had a dumb look in its 
gentle face, a pathetic, struggling look. 
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But, at last, it learned to talk, not till it 
was five years old, just enough to prove 
that it was not, mentally, like other chil- 
dren. Rough and careless tongues named 
it an idiot; but it was not that. Then it 
died. Unfit to lead anything but a child’s 
life, requiring to be always cared for as a 
child, when with its childhood its life ended, 
even the mother, in her first bitter grief, 
and conscious that a vacant place was left 
which nothing could ever fill, felt: “ It is 
well. It would have been so terrible to die, 
and leave him without a mother.” 

And Myrrha ? 

Myrrha was Aunt Daisy’s bridesmaid. 
Myrrha was triumphant. ‘I told you so, 
Mr. Stewart! I told you Aunt Daisy was, 
I believed, already married !’’ Myrrha lived 
with ‘Aunt and Uncle Stewart’’ till she 
herself married. Perhaps Myrrha lost some 
of her “‘ wisdom” at Redcombe. When she 
married it was only a fair match, not a 
splendid one, and she was “ in love.” 

Myrrha was disappointed in herself, 
rather ashamed of herself. Aunt Daisy 
did what she could to console her, and 
Myrrha was open to consolation that 
came to her in the shape of a liberal 
and fashionable outfit, and all kinds of 
beautiful and costly presents. Myrrha’s 
husband had the prettiest and most stylish 
woman in the neighbourhood for his wife. 
That “they got on very well together,” 
was the history they gave of their married 
happiness. 
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| A CHRISTMAS TALE ABOUT SIX GUINEAS. } 


Master Pry—Good morning, fair Mistress Prudence. 
Whither go you this bright day ? 

Mistress Prudence.—I thank you, Master Pry, my lady 
hath sent me to inquire about the health of a friend, one 
Mistress Lockstitch, having heard that she is very ill and 
standeth in need of sympathy. 

Master Pry—How? Do you mean she who is the 
daughter to the house of the Double-Threads ? 


Mistress Prudence.—Even so. I have heard that she is 
now languishing on her bed, that the medicines they give 
her fail in producing a favourable effect, and that, if 
something be not speedily devised, she is even like to 
die. 

Master Pry—Alas! alas! and is it so? What the 
family will do without her I am at a loss to know; 
methinks the hopes of the house were centred in Mistress 
Lockstitch. 

Mistress Prudence.-—Doubtless they have been so in 
the main ; but you know that she hath sisters, who, if 
pretentions be any criterion, are vastly deserving! 


Master Pry.—Nay,1 forget them not. But pr’ythee 
tell me, fair Mistress Prudence, is not this Mistress Lock- 
stitch who is now so ill the same that was aforetime 
engaged to Master Public, and whence comes the report 
that ’tis even all broker off? 




















Mistress Prudence.—UHush! ’Tis not to be openly 
talked of, though I fear me ’tis too true; and, m my 
poor opinion, ’tis this-that hath so affected. her. In her 
ravings—for you must know:that at timesy she is; some- 
what delirious—she saith: and. doth.many strange things ;. 
she hath even tried: to: regain: lier lover’s: affections by 
imitating’ some of the: qualities oft her-rival, whom never | 
tlteless: she professes to despise. 

Master Pry.— Tis very sad for poor Mistress Lockstitch, 
but: wherefore,, think you, hath. Master Public. thus. east 
her off? 


Mistress Prudence>—\.am not.in the.man’s.secret,, good 
Master Pry,. but. doubtless. it. is because he hath found 
another sweetheart. fitter, to. his. liking. 


Master Pry.—I fear me he hath not constancy’ among 
his: virtues; but had: poor: Mistress. Lockstitch na. faults 
that have e*em givema:coloun to his.action.? 

Mistress Pradence—My lady. is:her. friend; but Iwill 
not conceal from: you, Master Pry,. because. l:think: you. 
may’ be trusted with: a. seeret: (though,, indeed, ’tis in 
everybody's mouth:!), that.her disposition.is none. of. the. 
sweetest. There is no knowing in what humour you may 
find her;. the least. touch and she goes the wrong way, 
and..then. bad. temper is sure to follow; she. certainly 
requires, aJ] about. her to be very careful that they-may 
not cross her will in anything, for if once she is put out,, 
’tis along and difficult matter to get her right again. 
Then if you ask her‘to do anything for-you, thowgli: she 
is ashamed to refuse, yet wilk she take so long ere-shie is: 
ready to oblige you, that you-.might have-spared’ your- 
self the treuble ; and’ she is:certainly a: most: inveterate 
and’ noisy’ talker-~it wearies.one: to’ be:im tle:same. reom. 
wittt lier: 

Master Pry.—Truly a sad catalogue of faults? F 
marvel not that Master Public’ thought better before-Re- 
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took her to his honm: Bit to whom hath he transferred 
his affections ? 

Mistress Prudimexe—Te is: the old nursery tale over 
again, Cinderella, the: despised: of ler rivals is preferred 
before them; the: wicele: of tle Deuble-Thread family 
are ready to. bite their fingers for vwexation, to find 
that a simple Single-Thread is tor be the bride of 
Master Public. ‘The Double-Threads are flighty in their 
tempers, diffienlit tos control, and apt to run into 
extravagant emgemses.. Master Public: lath chosen him a 
fairer sweetheart tham any of ‘hat family, one whose 
good deeds. liawe: come abroad, who: isa very helpful 
friend to the peor, andi greatly belawed by all who 
know her. 

Master Pryse—Wiiatt!! Mizam you Misiness: Willcox-' 
Gibbs, whom: we hear off everywhere ? 

Mistress Prudence.—The very same:! She is graceful 
beyond compare, skilful'in every accomplishment fitted to 
her station, as sweet-tempered and obliging as an angel, 
quick: in: her ways. and. her: voice is: soft andi:low, only 
meant to reach: the ears of lim to whom she’speaketh ; 
she is always ready'to dowhat' site’ is asked; and, above 
all,, is careful and not given to waste or expense.. Her 
whole disposition is so-sweetly set, that it seemeth nothing 
can go amiss with her. She is; moreover, of a very 
ancient family, whose name, however; hath: neven Beenrso 
adiornedias by her lovely graces and domestic virtues...’ 

Master Pry.—We have: then,. two happy events to 
rejoice over; for the-betrothal of a lovely Piincess to a 
most worthy Peer is net more. fitting tham this most 
fortunate-allfance: in at humbler-sphere: 

Mistress Pradénce:-—Wappy indeed !! ButpoorMistress 
Lorkstiteh! my joy” hath got: the: bettes or my a dy 
Poor Doubie+Fhread-!: 
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10/6 A Satin Sachet. £3 3/- A Hlalf-Guinea ditto ditto 
£1 1 A French or English Edition of £5 5/- and upwards. A Guinea edition of ditto, 
** Recollections of the Paris Exhibition.” bound in Moire Antique. 


RUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96 Strand; 128, Regent Street; 24 Cornhill, LONDON. 
i) 17 Boulevard des Italiens, PARIS, 76 King’s Road, BRIGHTON. 
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: RIMMEL’S 
he =H | Christmas & Hew Pear’s Cards & Sachets, 


ALL SWEETLY PERFUMED. 


CARDS. 
 RIMMELS PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARD, 


THE NOVELTY OF THE SEASON, Price 3/- per dozen. 
This card beautifully illuminated can be used with or without the Portrait of the sender, 1 4 
the latter case, one of the capital letters forms an appropriate frame, Persons residin; 
in London can have their portraits executed in first rate style by Adolphe Beau, 283 
Regent Street, at very moderate prices on applying at one of E. Rimmel’s Establishments 
for an order, 
201. RIMMEL’'S FLORAL CARDS, (12 different flowers), 1/- per dozen, 
202, RIMMKL’S PICTORIAL C ARDS, richly illuminated, 2/- per dozen. 
203. RIMMEL’S MANUSCRIPT ¢ ARDs, with space for sender's name, 4/- per dozen, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
At 3/- per dozen. 
124. Lift-up Bouquet, 126. Dove with Flowers. 
. Robin, 127. Figure with Lace Border, 
At 4'- per dozen. 
Lift.up Embossed Figure 120. Embossed © ‘ldren 122, 
Lift-up Bouquet 121, Robin 123. 
At 6d. each, 
116. Lift-up Child or Flower 118, Figure 
117, Bouquet 119. Garland of Flowers 


Fmbossed Figure 
Robin, Lace Border 


Hand-painted Bouquet & Flower on Rice Paper 15, << gael Rose 
Flowers Painted on Silk Hand-painted Robin — Flowers 
Bouquet painted by hand on ae Antique ee oe ee 
Doves _ ee ee 

ee 


Birds ee 
Watteau Scene os do. oe 
SACH E = Be 
At 6d. each. 


Embossed Bouquet 102, Bouquet 
Embossed Robin Pantomimic Characters 


Of, 
17, Children with Opening Decor 
Al \/- each. 
A Dream of Fair Women| 101. Embossed Bou rm 111 Christmas Party opening 
Rose Opening 107, Flowers Painted on Silk] 112, Pantomime oO 
Figure 109. Bouquet of Flowers 


Flowers Painted on Silk. 113. 3 Illustrations. il4, F low ers on Sotin, Lace Envelope, 1/6, 
200, The Seasons, in four compartments, an Exquisite sachet 2/6 


Any of the above can be sent free by post on receipt of Stamps, 





SILK AND SATIN SACHETS PLAIN AND PAINTED, 


RIMMEL'S RICHLY PERFUMED & ILLUMINATED ALMANAC for 1871, 


Price 6d., by Post for 6 stamps, 
RUGEBNER RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.R. H. the Princess of Tales, 
96, STRAND; 128, REGENT ST; & 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
17, BOULEVARD DES I'rALIENS, PARIS. 76, Ktnc’s Rp., BRIGHTON. 
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CMARLES TERRY, PRINTER’ 133 & 194, HIGH HoLBOSN, 
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Fy RIMMEL’S CHRISTMAS FIGURES, 
H ALL CONTAINING PERFUMERY, 
AT FOUR SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, 


“44 = FATHER CHRISTMAS AND PUNCH ON BARRELS, SWINGING, POPULAR FIGURES (12 sorts) 


AT SIXPENCE EACH. 
9100. COMICAT. PEOPLE, 8026, WAX BIRDS AND DUCKS, 
8761. COMIC ANIMALS, 9945, FATHER CHRISTMAS, 
9590. GERMAN BAND, 9754, YULE Logs, 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 
. ROBIN ON L0G. 7146. PUNCH WITH CIGAR Squirting Weter 
56. CARICATURES. 4204. MAN IN HAT SWINGING, 
9. BUSTS ON PEDESTALS, 9230, NATIONAL COSTUMES. 
673. PICKWICK CHARACTERS, 9915. FATHBR CRRISTMAS. 
. RED RIDING HOOD. 8577. GIRL OF THE PERIOD, 


AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
. VILLAGE MAGNATES; 9158. DUTCHMAN. 9045. FATHER CHRISTMAS, 


Houel anf Rlegaut Shrisimas Gree Hruaments, 


Representing Straw Bottles, Cigar Cases, Pocket Books, Cakes of Soap, &¢, all sweetly scented and 
accompanied with Humorous Mottoes, 2/6 per dozen, Assorted Boxes 5/-, 10/6 and £1 I/- 


FANCY PERFUME BOXES, HAMPERS, BASKETS, &c. 


ALL CONTAINING PERFUMERY. 


AT SIXPENCE EACH. 
SQUARE BOX WITH VIEWS. 1438. PLAID BOX. 
. OVAL BOX WITH FIGURES. 6, SLIDING BOX, 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH, 
. FANCY BOX, OVAL TOP. TEA cuEsT| 
. FANCY BOX, RAISED FIGURB, 2065. WHITS WOSD BOX WITH VIEWS. 
DO. MEDALLION, 33, BEER BARHEL, 
. CLOCK, 446, MILLINER'S BOX, 
. FANCY BOX, 8 PORTRAITS, COMPO, BOX, 
. DO. WITH HANDLE. BASKET WI?H 2 BOTTLES. 


AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE CH. 
. FANCY BOX, MEDALLION, 231. IMITATION BUHL BOX. 
. OVAL BOX, FIGURES, 26. TEA CADDY 
. POLISHED OAK BOX. 1296, TRUNK, SHAW PATTERN 
208, WHITE WOOD BOX WITH LONDON VIEV 


AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
. BOX WITH HANDLE, | 211, WHITE re WITH VIEWS, 


”, POLISHED OAK BOX, 
. FANCY BOX, CHILDREN, 


CHRISTMASHAMPER. 
232. IMITATION 
' 


MISCELLANEOUS PRICES. : 
FANCY BOX WITH VIEWS .. 3/6 774, INLAID WH WOOD TRUNK 6/- 
27. TRUNK .. 5/- 2715. SQUARE BOX’ WITH FIGURES } 
4, FANCY BOX, GIRL or THE PERIOD 5} 22, INLAID OAK x « T78 
8525. BLACK BOX SILVER MOUNTED 6/- 2. OAK BOX, SILVER MOUNTED 10/6 
8490, WORK BOX .. . ++ 6 /- 731. BLACK BOX SI§VER MOUNTED 10,6 
ELEGANT SILK- LINED LEATHER BASKETS, CONTAINING PERFUMERY, 3/6, 5/6. & 7B. 


FANCY PERFUMED GLOVE BOXERS. 


1287, 8448, 


UHL BOX, 








FLEURBS, 


ZEN, 
POPULAR FIGURES (12 sorts) 


BIRDS AND DUCKS, 
R CHRISTMAS, 
OUS, 


i WITH CIGAR Squirting Water 
IN HAT SWINGING, 

NAL COSTUMES, 

Wok CHRISTMAS. 

DF THE PERIOD, 


E EACH. 
9045. FATHER CHRISTMAS, 


t Pruamenis, 
», &e,, all sweetly scented and 
ted Boxes 5/-, 10/6 and £1 I/- 


, BASKETS, &. 


7. PACKING CASE, 
Dae ET WITH BOTTLE, \) 


» 


HEST | 

WO6D BOX WITH VIEWS, 
IBA RHEL, 

BRS BOX, 
. BOX, 

WIPH 2 BOTTLES. 


g CH, 

TION BUHL BOX, 
DDY} 

> sHAWL PATTERN, 
TIE WB. 


} 

E EACH. 
WOG BOX WITH VIEWS, 
ma MASHAMPER. 
ION BUHL BOX, 
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) 
HITE WOOD TRUNK 
30X WITH FIGURES 
AK BOX a ed 
, SILYER MOUNTED 
DX SIBVER MOUNTED 10/6 
ERFUMERY, 3/6. 5/6. & 7), 


WR BOXKS. 
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Banry rockers for Winners, Singers, Walls, Parties, Xe, 
RIMMEL’S ORACULAR CRACKERS. 


THE NOVELTY OF THE SEASON! 


Each containing a Miniature Bottle of Eau de Cologne and a Rhymed Oracle of Destiny, original 
and humorous, Price 3/6 per dozen. £2 per gross. 


REMMEL'S FLORAL CRACKERS, 


Each containing a beautiful a scented Flower suitable for the Hair or for the Button Hole, with Mottoes 
illustrating the Language of Flowers, 5/6 per dezen, £3 3/- per gross, 


RIMMEL’S FAN CRACKERS, Each containing an expanding Screen Fan. Price 5/6 per dozen. 


RIMMEL’S COSTUME CRACKERS, Each containing a Headdress or other piece of attire, a source of | 


endless amusement 3/6 per doz. £2 per gross. 


=e 
RIMMEL’S ROSE WATER CRACKERS, with Choice Mottoes from Standard Poets, 2/- per doz. 


One Guinea per gross. 


RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUET FAN, 
(A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS CONTAINING A SCREEN FAN.) 
Violets, 2/6 Rose-buds, 3/6 Full-blown Roses, 5/6 & 6/- Grouped Flowers, 6/6 Camelias, 7/6 
LARGE PAPER SCREEN PANS, assorted oclors, 6d. 
VIENNESE FANS, PLAIN, PAINTED, ENAMELLED, AND CARVED. 
PARISIAN FANS, SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR E, RIMMEL, 


WATTEAU, 2/6 SPANGLED SILK, 10/6 POMPADOUR, £1 1/- 

SPANGLED PAPER, 3/6 SILK TAINTED, 12/6 EMBROIDERED SILK, £1 10/- 

DO. GAUZE, 5/- SPANGLED CRAPE, 15/. HANDSOMELY PAINTED, £2 5/- 

DO. PAPER, Gold Mounted, 7/6 SILK, Sandal-wood Mounted, 10/- WATTEAU, Pearl Mounted, £2 10/- 
RICH LACE, PEARL MOUNTED, £5 5/- to £12 12/-- 

AND 200 OTHER NOVEL AND ELEGANT PATTERNS AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


THE GUINEA MUSICAL SCENT CASE, 
Containing Two Bottles of Best Perfume, and playing Two Tunes. 
MUSIOAL PHOTOGRAPHIO ALBUMS, MUSICAL WORK BOXES, 
2110s. £1153. £228. £212s. £333, £3103. £558. £7 7a. From £2 2s, 
Rimmel’s Patent Perfume Lamp, Painted Glass or China, a very elegant present, 5s, 


SMELLING BOTTLES, from ls. DOUBLE SMELLING BOTTLES, Silver Caps, from 4/6 
Silver-gilt Caps, from 7/6 Spring Tops, single, from 12/6. Double, from 18/- 


THE LORGNETTE SMELLING BOTTLE, from 25]- 


“CRYSTAL AND PORCELAIN TOILET BOTTLES AND TOILET SETS, from 5/~ 


were, 


RIMMEL’S PATENT DINNER TABLE FOUNTAINS, 


To replace the Rosewater Salver or Finger Glass ; small size, to be placed by the side of each guest, 
Electro-silvered glass basin, 15s, Electro-gilt, £1 1s. Large Size, to be handed round after dinner, 
Electro-silvered, Glass Basin, £1 1s--& £1 10s. Finely Chased, £2 2s. Handsomely gilt, £2 10s, 


RIMMEL’S PERFUME FOUNTAINS, 


For Drawing-rooms, Ball-rooms, &c,, £1 15s. £3 10s. £6 63, £12 12s, £14 14s. 
TURKISH PLATED FOUNTAINS, 


Ne afl 
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Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
InconPporaTEp By Roya Cmarter. SvUPPporTeD sOLELY BY VoLunTary CowTrRrsvrions, 


Patroness—Ber Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Vice-Patron—His Rovat. Hicnyess Tee Price or Waxes, K.G. 
President—His Grace THe Duke oF NortHumBertanp, P.C., D.C.L. 
Chairman—Tuowas Banrve, Eso., M.P, F.RS., V.P. Heputy Chairman—Tuomas Capmany, Esg., F.RS, V.P 
Secretaryp—Ricnarp Lewis, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Vife-bout Inspector—Capt. J.R. Warv,R.N. Assistant Zife-bout Ynspector—Capt. D. Ronerrsoy, R.N. 








APPEAL. 


Tue Commrrrer ofr ManaGement have to state that, during the past year, and the first 
len months of the present year, the RoyaL Nationat Lire-soat InstiTuTIoN has expended 
£46,831 on various Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in addition to having contributed to the saving of 1,883 persons from various Shipwrecks on 
our Coasts. 

GENERAL ScUMMARY OF THE WoRK OF THE INSTITUTION DURING THE PAST 
TWENTY-TWO Monrus. 


Number of Lives rescued by Life-boats, in addition to 55 £. 2 d. 
Vessels saved bythem . . . . «© « « © « ce 1,277 es 
Number of Lives saved by Shore-boats,&e. . . 2 . « 606 he 
Amount of Pecuniary Rewards for Saving Lite . . . .. - 4,707 17 8 
Honorary Rewards:—Silver Medals. . . 26 os a 


Votes of Thanks on Vellum and Parchment : 36 


Total . . . . 62 1,883 £4,707 17 8 





The Committee desire to acknowledge with gratitude the liberal support which they have 
received from the British Public during the past few years,—a support which has enabled them to 
establish their present great Fleet of 228 Life-boats on the shores of the United Kingdom. Deeply 
sensible, however, of the great responsibility that rests on them to maintain their Fleet in a 
thoroughly efficient state, and its crews practised in the management of their boats, which can only 
be effected by a large and Permanent Annual Income, they earnestly appeal to all classes of their 
om to continue to aid them in upholding and perpetuating so great and truly national 
a work, 

The number of Lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Society, or by special exertions, for 
Which it has granted Rewards, since its formation, is 19,782; for which services 90 Gold Medals, 
818 Silver Medals, and £33,941 in cash have been paid in Rewards, 

The expense of a Life-boat, its equipment, transporting-carriage, and boat-house, averages 
£680, in addition to £50 a-year needed to keep the station in a state of efficiency. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Wiiu1s, Perctvat, and Co., 76 Lombard Street; Messrs. 
Courts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquuar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street, London; 
by all other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by the Seerctary, Ricnarn Lewis, Esq., at 
the Office of the Institution, 14 Jouy Street, Aveirut, London, W.C.—November, 1870, 
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Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


ee rr errr st 


LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS OF THE INSTITUTION. 











ENGLAND. Sussex ,. - . . Shoreham, | DENBIGHSHIRE . Lianddulas, 
eid: p a Fiurtsume . . Rhyl (Tubular), 
a Holy island, nary , Chichester Harbour. | ENGLAND (continued). 
‘ No. 2. | peng A ‘ terabredge and. | CHESHIRE . .155 New Brighton No., 
North Sunderland. ; ” Bri hetene Grange Do. (l'ubular) No.2 
5 Ronimer. os ienin ange LANCASHIRE. . . . Southport, 
Alnmouth, . . : | Lytham. 
Hauxley. somes SS = —_ | Blackpool. 
Newbiggin. peo co , 160 Fleetwood, 
Blyth, No. 1. —e—_, "= | Piel. 
10 ,, No2 | ee Knaetien —_ \Iste or Max . . « Castletown, 
Cullercoats, | We none | Douglas. 
Tynemouth, No. 1. | I ae Regis Ramsey, 
7 a , — CUMBERLAND -165 Whitehaven, 
* s ) Me. 3 ° . . 
DusHaAM - . Whitburn. nen Gaeen vet ay | Maryport. 
15 Sunderland. 5 i Silloth, 
Sect. $ ng > 
West Hartlepool, No. 1. aaleouae SCOTLAND. 
a No. 2. Plymouth Kirxcuprricur . . Kirkcudbright, 
Seaton Carew, CorxwaLe ay , WictTonsiigE . . . Whithorn. 
YorxKsuIRE 20 Middlesborough, sa 00 Fowey, 170 Fort Logan, 
Redcar. Moveniest | ArrsutrE . . . «© Ballantrae. 
Saltburn, ian” y: | Girvan. 
Runswick, | ¥ natn Ayr. 
Upgang. ee te stock | Irvine, 
25 Whitby. 105 Cad “ro ? 175 Ardrossan; 
Scarborough. Liz el ? Ise or ArRAN . . Kilconan. 
Filey. Mullion | ARGYLLSHIRE . . . Campbeltown. 
Bridlington, | 1 vileven | Southend, 
Hornsea. | ness “4 CAITHNESS-SHIRE , . Thurso, 
30 Withernsea, | 310 Sennen Cove OxKNEY Istanvs .180 Stromness, 
Lrxcomn. . =. =. Cleethorpes. | ” i hao . Evomsuire. . . « Lossiemouth 
Donna Nook. ain BANFFSUIRE . « . Buckie, 
‘Theddlethorpe. | N s ee i Banff. 
Sutton. | Padstow. a APERDEENSHIRE . . Fraserburgh. 
35 Chapel. 115 ent Senne 185 Peterhead, 
Skegness. Bude H <n KINCARDINESHIRE - » Stonehaven 
NorFome . . . ae. | Nout Devon. . Clovelly. FORFAR. « «© © « Montrose, No. 
Ss. > - No.2, 
Blakeney. | Agytemen, = a Arbroath. 
40 Sheringham. 120 ae oe No. 2, 190 Buddon Ness) Dun 
Cromer. ieee Broughty Ferry § dee, 
’ Mundesley. Morte Sao, FIFESHIRE . . . . St. Andrew's. 
Racton. a. Anstruther 
2 Lynmouth, ” - Se — 
Iasborough. Suucesee . . . Burnham. | 0 pa 


45 Pulling, No. 1, 








No. 2. . 
Whiten | WALES. IRELAND. 
Caister, No. 1, GLAMoneansn,. 125 Tenarth, Co, Loypoxperry. . Greencastle 
» No.2. Porthcawl, Ante. .) .) . Portrush. 
60 Yarmouth, No... | Swansta, Down . . . «. Groomsport, 
- No. 2. CarmanrturnsH, . Lianelly and Sallywalter, 
SurroLk . . ~ Gorleston. i Pembrey, No, 1. 200 Tyrella, lune 
N drum Bay. 


0 Carmarthen Bay, Newcastle, do. 









Corton, | No, 2. 
Lowestoft, No.1. | 13 | 

55 ” No.2. | Pemmroxksuine . Tenby, Loulm. .« «6 « Dundalk. 
Iakefield. | Milford, Drogheda. 
Kessingland, No. 1. Selva, Dubirx. . . « Skerries. 

* No. 2. | St. David's. | 205 Howth. 
Southwold, No.1. | 135 Fishguard, No.1. | Poolbeg. 

Gn * No. 2. . No.2. | Kingstown, 
Phorpeness. CarpIGANsnme , Cardigan. | Wicktow.. . . Wicklow. 
Aldborough, | Newquay. | Arklow. 

Kext . « « « Margate. | Aberystwith. | WEXFORD . .210 Courtown. 
Kingsgate. Merronetusn, 140 Aberdovey, | Cahore. 

65 Broadstairs. | Barmouth, Wexford, No. 1. 
liamsgate, CARNALVONSH, Tortmadoc. | o Nv. 2 
North Deal, | Abersoch. Carnsore. 

W almer. lorthdinilaen. 215 Iuncannon, 
kingsdowne. AnGcLesky. 145 Lianddwyn. WATERFORD . l'ramore. 

70 Dover, thoscolyn, Dungarvan. 
Dungeness. Holyhead, Ardmure. 

Suexrx «. « « Kye. Cemlyn. Cork . . . « Youghal. 
Winchelsea, Bull Bay. 22u Ballycotton, 
Hastings. 150 Moelfre. | Queenstown. 

75 Eastbourne, Penmon. | Courtmacsherty 
New haven, CarnarvoysH. . Orme’s Head, \ Kerry. . .223 Valentia 
Brighton. 


The following are Extracts from the General Rules of Management :— 

* Rach Life~-Loat to have a Coxswain Superintendent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8, and an Assistant Coxswain. 

“ ‘Lhe Lifebeat to be regularly taken afivat, fuily manned and equipped, once during each quarter, so that the Crew may be far 
her qualities and proper management. On every occasion of exercise, the men are w be paid 4s. each; and on every occasion of & 
a Wieck to save Life, each man of the Crew to receive 10s, by day, and £1 by night. These payments to be doubled on occasivns 
extraordinary risk or of long exposure. 

“ The Life-boat is to be kept on her Carriage, in the Toat-house, with all her gear in her ready for use. Signals are agreed upon for call the 
Lifecboat's crew together ; and immediately on intimation of a Wreck, or Vessel in distress, the Coxswain is ty muster his Crew, whe are lo} 
their Lite-velts, launch the Boat, and proceed to her assistance. : 

“The Local Committee to report to the Institution as to the behaviour of the Boat during exercise, to point out any defect that may be 
remedied, and to offer any suggestions that may conduce to the efliciency of the service.” 
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a. 
THE 
as. j 
“« 1! SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
ued). 
hton No. |, 
ula So. LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
a HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
wood, 
etown, 
clas. . . . 
sey. Special Legislation 
tehaven, 
yport. . 7 ey. 
‘a In favour of Policyholders & their Families. 
cudbright 1. Remission of Income-Tax in favour of Policyholders them- 
—_ selves.—By the Act 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 34, Sec. 54, a remission of Income-Tax is 
ag allowed to Policyholders on Life Premiums paid by them up to one-sixth of their entire 
an. Income. 
eo 2. Life Policies protected against the Claims of Creditors, and 
— constituted Family Trust Funds.—The Act 33 and 34 Vict. cap. 93, sect. 10, 
pbeltown. bears that ‘*A married woman may effect a Policy of Insurance upon her own life or 
a ‘« the life of her husband for her separate use, and the same and all benefit thereof, 
nness, ‘** if expressed on the face of it to be so effected, shall enure accordingly, and the 
ere, ‘* contract in such Policy shall be as valid as if made with an unmarried woman, 
x ‘*A Policy of Insurance effected by any married man on his own life, and expressed 
erburgh. ‘* upon the face of it to be for the benefit of his wife or of his wife and children, or any 
a ‘* of them, shall enure and be deemed a trust for the benefit of his wife for her separate 
rose, No.1 ‘* use, and of his children, or any of them, according to the interest so expressed, and 
. sas ‘“* shall not, so long as any object of the trust remains, be subject to the control of the 
5 Dun ** husband or to his creditors, or form part of his estate. When the sum secured by 
~ | in ‘*the Policy becomes payable, or at any time previously, a trustee thereof may be 
sn oi ‘* appointed by the Court of Chancery in England or in Ireland according as the Policy 
h Berwick, ‘* of Insurance was effected in England or in Ireland, or in England by the judge of the 
_ ** County Court of the district, or in Ireland by the chairman of the Civil Bill Court of 
** the division of the county in which the Insurance Office is situated, and the receipt of 
7. ** such trustee shall be a good discharge to the office. If it shall be proved that the 
msport. ** Policy was effected and Premiums paid by the husband with intent to defraud his 
ong 4 ‘* creditors, they shall be entitled to receive out of the sum secured an amount equal to 
— Bay. **the Premiums so paid.” This Act extends to England and Ireland only. In Scotland 
castle, do, a husband may make provision of reasonable amount for his wife, with protection from 
—- Creditors, provided he was solvent at the time the Policy was effected, 
ries. 
th. . * . 
ae The Superiority of Life Assurance 
low, ° . = eye 
os As a means of making immediate provision for families 
as over all other modes of saving or accumulation, ts unt- 
gs versally admitted ; and the importance of the system, as affect- 
alinon, . . . . ° 
ore ing the social well-being of the country, ts now publicly 
| recognised by the Legislature in the Acts of Parliament 
and referred to, which secure a reduction of taxation in favour 
macsherty . . . ° 
nti of the Policyholder, and protect the Policy itself against 
Creditors. 
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Such advantages as those referred to tn the preceding page 
must, as they become known, tend largely to increase the num- 
ber of Assurances for family purposes. 


The Best Office 
For Families & others requiring Life Policies. 


The superior merit of any Financial Institution is simply a question of 
security and profit to the Investor who connects himself with it. So, also, 
the “ Best Life Office” is that which affords the most secure and profitable 
Investment for the Premiums paid. Security and Profit are therefore the 
important matters for consideration in the selection of an Office. 


SECURITY. 


Tuis is best exhibited by republishing, as below, the Balance-Sheet at 31st 
December 1866, when last Septennial Valuation was made by the well- 
known Carlisle Tables of Mortality—future interest being assumed at the 
low rate of £3 per cent. 

















LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Vatue of Sums Assured ° 47,744,002 17 2| Valueof Annual Premiums. . £5,234,514 17 2 
Claims by death of Lives Assured, Less Whole Future Loading . 1,146,719 3 2 
notdue . ° ° 219,458 16 9 ———— 
Annuities unclaimed. 352 8 41 44,087,795 14 © 
Commission due to Agents, and all Punds—Amounting to £ 4,599,972, 
outstanding accounts ° 8,166 5 8 11s. 5d., and yielding an ave- 
Balance, being Surplus accrued rage return of about 4} per 
during the seven years (1859 cent :— 
to 1866), excluding the whole First-Class Landed Securities . 2,992,985 19 11 
Loading on Future Premi- First-Class Railway Debentures 398,826 15 8 
ums . ° - £834,183 10 & Annuities and Reversions on 
Less Portion there- Landed Security and Life 
of paid to Repre- Policies . 381,410 19 11 
sentatives of Mem- Loans to Members on Security 
bers who died dur- of Policies within their Sur- 
ing the seven years 118,395 13 2 render Value . e . 530,175 10 11 
715,787 16 11 Government Life Annuities. 21,333 5 © 
Government Terminable Annu- 
ities 25,098 8 1 
House Property and Ground- 
rents ° 24,831 13 7 
Office Furniture “(less £10} p. ct. 
per annum for depreciation) . 1,388 7 4 
Premiums, &c., on which Days 
of Grace are current . 134,344 12 1 
Interest on Investments from 
last payment . ° . ° 42,650 17 11 
Cashin Bank . ° ° ° 46,607 4 3 
Do. in Office . ° ° ° 228 16 9 
48,687,768 § 5 48,687,768 5 5 














Increase of the Resources. 
The Realised Fund is now . . £5,100,000. 
The Annual Revenue is now. . £620,000. 


Resources of such magnitude must satisfy the most 
exacting demands for Security. 
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PROFIT. 


As might be expected, the Profits arising from a Select Business of 
such magnitude as that of the Society, and from the careful investment 
of its immense wealth, have been exceptionally large in amount. On this 
point, reference to the Balance-Sheet will show that the Profits of the seven 
years ending 31st December 1866 alone amounted to no less than 
£834,183:10;1. In addition to this, it is specially important to bear in 
mind the advantages of the Society's Mutual System to Policyholders, by 
considering the sums which the Proprietary mode of disposing of its Profits 
would have withdrawn even in a few years from the Funds of its Policy- 
holders for Dividends to Shareholders. 

A tenth to Shareholders would have withdrawn from Policyholders. £83,418 

A fifth (the most usual proportion) would have withdrawn . - 166,836 


A fourth would have withdrawn from the Policyholders . - 208,546 
A third would have withdrawn from the Policyholders . ° . 278,061 


Such being the amounts saved to Policyholders by the Mutual System during so short a 
period as seven years ouly, it is evident that during an average lifetime the saving to 
Policyholders under that System must amount to an enormous Sum. 


BONUSES. 


These have been unusually large, as the following Table will show :— 


Present Amounts payable under Policies of £1000. 




















Policy| Sum payable per} Percentage of Bonus Policy | Sum payable per} Percentage of Bonus 
Issued.| £1000 Assured. on Sum Assured. | Issued. | £1000 Assured. on Sum Assured. 
1817 (£2646 17 7 | £164 13 9 per ona 1850 (£1334 16 § |£33 9 8 percent. 
1820| 2239 8 7 123 18 10755 1852} 1287 8 3 231410 ,, 
1825| 2091 II 7 309 3 3 1855| 1224 7 oO aos «s 
1828] 2003 2 2] 103 2 2 4, 1857} 1185 3 4] 1810 4 ,, 
1832} 1883 12 3 = 73 1858] 1165 13 2 west 4 « 
1835| 1779 II 2 7 8 1859] 1146 3 10 1412 5 a 
1839} 1641 18 2 o 3m 1860] 1126 15 2 2m 6 « 
1841] 1581 10 4 2 9 w« 1862} 1100 16 2 wie ee « 
1842) 1551 7 5 55 29 1864| 1074 15 7 797 » 
1846} 1430 2 11 43 93 »o 1865] 1061 16 5 = of wa 
1848 1382 7 9 38 49 a 1867} 1000 O © [Bonuses do not vest dur-| 
jing first 5 years. 




















The Bonuses are slightly greater or less according as the age at Entry was above or below 35 years. 


It should be noticed that these Bonuses are not specially selected 
examples of large additions made in exceptional cases, where the Lives 
assured had attained extreme age, but that they practically exhibit the 
whole Bonus results of the Society, the figures applicable to the intervening 
years being omitted merely to bring the Table within the limits of this 
Prospectus, 

















SURRENDER VALUES. 


SURRENDER VALUE is allowed on all Policies, even on those which have 
lapsed by non-payment of the Premiums. The rule of holding the 
Premiums paid on lapsed or discontinued Policies, as forfeited to the Office 
(by which enormous sums have been lost to the public), has no place in the 
Society’s practice. The Table of Surrender Values is published in the 
Book Prospectus. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY 


Ever since it was founded has been eminently satisfactory, and, while 
some Offices have attained their present magnitude by numerous amalga- 
mations, this single unmixed Institution transacts a larger Business within 
the United Kingdom than any other Office or amalgamation of Offices. 


The New Assurances of 1870 
Exceed those of last year to the corresponding date by 


£190,000. 


GENERAL RESULTS. 


Policies issued for . « 20,500,000 ; Claims Paid about - « £7,000,000 
Bonus Additions thereto . 4,300,000 | Funds : ‘ ° + 5,100,000 
Existing Assurances & Bonuses 15,000,000 | Annual Revenue . ° ° 620,000 
OFFICES. 

From which Forms of Proposal and all necessary information may be obtained. 
Edinburgh, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. Belfast, 2 HIGH STREET. 
London, 28 CORNHILL. Manchester, 39 Cross ST., Kine Sr. 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Leeds, 18 EAsT PARADE. 
Glasgow, 114 WEST GEORGE STREET. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREFT. Birmingham, 29 BENNETT’s HILL, 


Norwich, 48 St. GrLes’ CHURCH PLAIN. 


And Agencies in the other Principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 


CLOSE OF YEAR 1870. 


Policies effected on or before 31st December will be entitled 
to one year's Bonus more at next Division of Profits than 
Policies of later date. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND SAMUEL RALEIGH, J/anager. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


EpinsurGu, Nov. 1870. 
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All the Year Reuud Advertising Sheet. 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


(Proprietors of Chapman & Oo.’s Entire Wheat Flour,) 


Beg to call attention to the fact that since, in 1840, they patented 
their process for the manufacture of 


Rice Starch, 


Although upward of fifty patents in connection with this process 
have been taken out, no improvement whatever on their original 
process has been made, and the principle of that process has now 
een adopted by every manufacturer of Rice Starch. 


On every occasion on which Ortanpo Jones & Co. have ex- 
hibited their manufacture—at the Great Exhibition in 1851, the 
International Exhibition in 1862, the Paris Exhibition in 1867, 
the Havre Exhibition in 1868, and the Altona Exhibition in 
1869—they have obtained the highest distinctions awarded to any 
Rice Starch manufacturer. At the last Great Exhibition in 
England, the Jurors especially refer to the unchanged character of 
the trade since their last Report, ten years before, and thus confirm 
the distinction officially awarded to Orntanpo Jones & Co., as the 
Original Inventors and Manufacturers of that Starch which now 
possesses the highest reputation, and is in the most extensive use. 


The latest distinction received by Ortanpo Jones & Co. is the 
great 


GOLD MEDAL 


Of the Académie Nationale, Paris. 


N.B.—Ortanpo Jones & Co.’s Rice Starch may be used with 
COLD WATER; it irons with the greatest ease, and RETAINS 
ITS STIFFNESS IN THE DAMPEST WEATHER. 


See that each packet bears the name of ORLANDO JONES and 
CO., without which none is genuine. 











All the Year Round Advertising Sheet. 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


For making Digestive Bread, Cakes, and Biscuits. 











Ir has now for a long time past been recognized by all who 
have studied the question, that a great mistake is committed in 
selecting very white flour for bread making, and. rejecting the 
branny portions. of the wheat grain.’ The latter contains very 
valuable .substances and salts, that, taken into the body, go to 
form bone, flesh, and nerve, as well as to assist in the digestion of 
starchy matters, The use of white flour, which consists almost 
entirely of starch, is apparent in the weakness of the bones, and 
defectiveness of the teeth of town children, who are generally fed 
on white bread. 

The difficulty, however, of using the bran, on account of 
the irritation caused by the mechanical action of the flakes upon 
the intestines, has been so great as hitherto to confine within small 
limits the use of brown bread. 

This difficulty is now completely removed by CHAPMAN AND 
Co.’s Patent, whereby every part of the grain is obtained in such 
a form as not to irritate the weakest stomach, while its nutritive 
excellence remains unimpaired. 

The bread made from CuaPMAN AND Co,’s Entire Wheat Flour 
is of a pale brown colour without any flakes, and will be found very 
palatable and twice as nutritious as ordinary bread. It has also 
the advantage of keeping fresh much longer. 

The Flour may be had at Current Prices in 281b. and 561b. 
bags, and 1401b. and 28014, sacks, of all Corn-chandlers, 
Bakers, &c.; wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

ORLANDO JONES & CO, 

18, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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All the Year Round Advertising Sheet, 





AT FLOUR 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OF 


INFANTS, CHILDREN. AND JNVALIDS. 


CuapmMan & Co’s. Entire Wheat Flour is the only children’s 
food which combines, in due proportions, the various elements 
necessary properly to nourish all parts of the body : 

FOR INFANTS—It is invaluable ; for the lange proportion of 
phosphates (bone earth) contained in it; promotes free 
growth of the teeth and bones, and much: lessens: the 
pain of" teething, which is often caused by @ deficient 
supply of this necessary material. 

FOR CHILDREN—It is a very useful diet, and should 
always be used in preference to white starch foods, such as 
corn flour, &c., which are deficient in muscle and bone- 
forming materials. 

FOR INVALIDS—It should always be employed in place 
of arrowroot, as it is far more nourishing, and is. often 
relished when all other food is instantly rejected. 

For Testimonials see other side. 





Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1g. 


packets, and 3s, tins; Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors, 


Co., 


Inventors and Manufacturers of LONDON. 


Rice Starch. 


FOR WHICH HAS BEEN AWARDED 





THE GOLD MEDAL 


OF .,THE ACADEMIE NATIONALE. PARIS. 











All the: Year Round Advertising Skeet. 


GHA PM AN’S 
Entire Wheat Flour 


TxE following Testimonials, among others, have been received : 


From J. M. MINTER, Esq:, M:D., 
Physician Extraordinary to their- Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 


Wales. 

I willingly bear testimony to the excellence:of the flour and bisenits supplied 
by you to their Royal 6 the Prince and Princess of Wales, on their 
@xeursion up the Nile. e custards, soufflés; omelets, and: rolls; made from 
your Prepared Flour were pronounced by the whole party to be excellent. 


From the Lancet, 2nd April, 1870. 
The fine ground flour of the Entire Wheat is proved, therefore, to be alto- 
ther the. most desirable for general consumption, and we hope it will take 
e place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of chil- 
dren and of adults, 
Extragt from a Chemical Report by Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., 
Professor of Practical ants © the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 


tain, Fe. 

Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphate or 
bone and teeth-forming substance, show it to be a very valuable food, especially 
for Children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and other 
forms of starch which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle, 


Extract from a Report on Chapman & Co.’s “ Patent Entire Wheat Flour,” to 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, by Sir J. RANALD MARTIN, C.B., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

These facts pomt out the flour of the Entire Wheat as a specially valuable 
nutriment to all persons, whether in health or disease, and of whatever age or 
country. 

Extract of a Letter from J. LANGDON DOWN, Esq., M.D., F.C.P., 

Physician to and Lecturer on Metats ation and Therapeutics at the Londen 

ospital. 

T have given your “ Entire Wheat Flour” an extended trial, and with results 
which have completely convinced me of its extreme dietetic value for invalids, 
children, and many of the wasting diseases to which the latter are liable. I 
‘was not unprepared for this, having regard to its richness in the plastic ele- 
ments of nttrition as well as in the mineral constituents which enter into the 
bony framework of the body. I have found it invaluable in rickets, struma, and 
developmental diseases of various kinds. It sheuld, in my judgment, take the 

lace of the starches which, under various names, are so largely and so impru- 

ently relied on as food. I feel that I may be duing a public good by thus fur. 
nishing you with an opinion carefully formed after a very large. experience of 


its use. 
From BUXTON SHILLITOE, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, and Consulting Surgeon to the East 
London Hospital for Children. 

I have pot, pleasure in certifying to the great benefit I have seen arise from 
the use of Chapman’s Entire Wheat Flour as an article of food forchildren. It 
is very easily digested by the most delicate ones; and containing, as it does, 
the nutrient properties of wheat in its fullest extent, it will be found to be a 
food of great value, especially in the numerous strumous diseases of childhood. 
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POLLACK, SCHMIDT & Co., 


2104, REGENT STREDT, LONDON, W., 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H, THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 


99 
The only really silent working Sewing SE s 


Machine on the rotary hook 


PRICES FROM FOUR GUINEAS AND A HALF. 
PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES PUST FREE.—INSTRUCTION GRATIS, 








This Preeasaron NEVER FAILS vo R' 
FADED HAIR so srs ORIGINAL C 





IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





TRADE MARK. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


pe 500,000 now in Use. 


Increased facilities for Manufacture now enable the WHEELER & WItson M’F’G Co. to produce Machines at a 
cheaper rate, and to supply the increasing demand. They offer to the Public the benefit of these advantages, and 
furnish the Machines WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE FIVE GUINEAS. 
FOOT MACHINES from SIX GUINEAS. 


{INSTRUCTION AND GUARANTEE INCLUDED):— 
And also upon a system of Easy PAYMENTS, by which they are brought within the reach of all 





The qualities which recommend these celebrated Machines, are :— 
1 go ny Boog enestienep of stitch alike on both sides of || 4. Economy of thread. 
¢ fabric sewed. 5. © ish. 
2 Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will a On mapeetanes and elegance of modelvand fate 
not rip nor ravel. 6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 
8. Attachment and wide range of application to purpose || 7. Speed, ease of operation and management,and quietness 


and materials. | of movement. 


> To guard the Public against base Counterfeits of the Genuine Wureter & Witson Machines, this 
Trade Mark is now placed upon each Machine. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST, ADDRESS 

WHEELER & WILSON M’F"G Co., 
London: 189, Regent Street, and 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
And 73, Bold Street, Liverpool 












































HALF A MILLION 


HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 


Railway penny caries Company, 


COMPENSATION FOR 


> ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


(RIDING, DRIVING, — HUNTING, &c.) 





~An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per 
Week for Injury. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


MAY BE INSURED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE: TIGKETS si SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 
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A BONUS TO ALL POLICY HOL DERS_.OF FEVE_YEARS’ y STANDING 
HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE IN AND AF PER 1871. 
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For ~—— apply to the Clerks at the Railway ———e Local 
Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT SYREET, LonDoN, 





Chairman—J AMES. CLAY, Esq., M.P3 
Deputy-Chairman—THE HON. A. KINNAIRD; M.P. 
 ~ Seeretary— WILLIAM J. VIAN. 
































